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Senate, March 12, 1879. 

The Committee on Street Railways, to whom was referred 
the petitions of L. A. Bigelow and others, and Charles E. 
Powers and others, severally asking for an act of incorpora- 
tion to establish elevated railways in the city of Boston ; and 
also the remonstrances of Nathaniel J. Bradlee and others, 
Samuel Little and others, and Peabody and Whitney and 
others, remonstrating against the granting of any charter for 
an elevated railway in the city of Boston, — having heard all 
the parties, make the following 

REPORT. 

The Committee has given long and patient attention to the 
evidence and the arguments for and against these petitions. 
Whatever affects the welfare and progress of Boston affects 
the whole Commonwealth. We cannot forget what the 
Commonwealth has done to develop its railroad system with 
the end in view of making its capital a great commercial 
city. With the old and tried Boston & Albany in full ac- 
tivity ; with the Hoosac-Tiinnel line, our golden gate to the 
grain-fields of the West, doing an ever-increasing business ; 
with the grand enterprises of the New- York & New-Eng- 
land reaching out to assured success ; with the Massachusetts 
Central born again, promising well; with our other well- 
established lines centring in Boston, — we cannot but imagine 
that with the sure and not remote revival of business we are 
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about to realize the fruition of our hopes, and that Boston 
is to expand and grow, and reap the harvest so plentifully- 
sown and so expensively nourished. 

The new Boston requires special attention at our hands. 

It demands that we shall give it all the facilities for the 
transaction of its business that the skill of man and the in- 
genuity of modem science will provide. 

Among the problems in the life of a great city is the mat- 
ter of rapid transit from home to business. 

These petitioners claim that Boston is deficient in that re- 
spect; and they ask for chartered rights and privileges in 
elevated railways through the streets of the city, and they 
promise in return to relieve the want. 

They are met by several classes of remonstrants. One 
class consists of the property-holders along the line of the 
proposed elevated railways, who represent that their property 
would be largely depreciated. 

Another class consists of the street or surface railways 
already chartered and operated, who claim that they have 
rights in the .streets under their charters which would be 
greatly injured or ruined by the proposed legislation. 

And then the city of Boston and the town of Brookline 
protest against the use of the streets for such structures and 
conveyances. 

And all the remonstrants agree in asserting that no such 
public exigency exists as to justify the Legislature in char- 
tering such radical innovations upon the existing order of 
things. 

The Bigelow petition was signed by three gentlemen, who, 
so far as appeared in the hearings, had no special interest in 
the city of Boston, save to get a charter which they believed 
would be of great value to themselves firstly, and secondly 
to the public who might use the road if constructed. 

The Powers petition represented large interests and prop- 
erty in Boston, mainly in the street and steam railways. It 
was evidently presented as a measure of protection against 
the attempted intrusion of other parties, — against a novel 
rival in the transportation of passengers in the streets. 

From the last statement we exclude the leading petitioner 
and one or two associates, who apparently sincerely believe 
in elevated railways for Boston, and really desire to construct 
the same. 
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The cases for both petitions were candidly and ably pre- 
sented, while all the witnesses on behalf of each appeared 
to be pecuniarily interested in the success of one scheme or 
the other. The Bigelow bill as proposed left the whole 
matter of location to the local authorities. The Powers 
petition a^ked for a certain location; and, as a result, the 
property-holding remonstrants are found mainly upon the 
designated streets. 

As the only existing operated elevated railways in this 
country are in New York, comparison was naturally made 
between that city and Boston. 

The elevated railway became, in some degree, a necessity 
in the city of New York. That city consists of a long and 
narrow strip of land, averaging about a mile and a half to 
two miles wide, and about sixteen miles in length. The greater 
part of the city is laid out in broad parallel avenues extend- 
ing from north to south, with cross-streets at right angles to 
these avenues. The business portion of the city is at the 
lower end of New- York island : probably two-thirds of the 
heaviest commercial and jobbing interests are concentrated 
below Chambera Street, and probably at least two-thirds of 
the money made in New York is made within that limit. A 
similar piece of territory in size and commercial importance 
would be represented by that portion of the city of Boston 
bounded by Charles River ana the harbor, and enclosed with- 
in a line drawn through Arlington, Boylston, and Essex Streets 
to the water. Within the territory referred to in the city of 
New York there are comparatively few residences, and no 
steam-railroad station on the island within a distance of four 
miles. Within the territory, or on the outskirts of the ter- 
ritory, referred to in the city of Boston, are the steam-railroad 
stations of the Boston & Providence, Boston & Albany, New- 
York & New-England, and the Old-Colony Railroads, on the 
south ; the Lowell, Eastern, Boston & Maine, and Fitchburg 
Railroads, on the north ; and the ferry leading to the Lynn 
narrow-gauge road as well. These railroads radiating from 
the business centre of Boston, and each and all of them 
within ten minutes' walk of the centre of the city, — either 
the City Hall or the State House, — radiate from this busi- 
ness centre in every direction. 

The twenty square miles, or thereabouts, in the city of 
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New York, was provided with steam transportation by one 
railroad, 'which ran as near to the business centre of the city, 
at City Hall, as the following places in the outskirts of the 
city of Boston, and no nearer: viz., Upham's Corner in 
Dorchester, Washington Park in Ward 21, the Parker-hill 
Reservoir in Ward 22, the farthest point of Longwood in 
Brookline, the Beacon Park in the outskirts of Brighton, 
Harvard-College grounds in Cambridge, the Somerville 
station on the Fitchburg Railroad, the Somerville Centre 
station on the Boston & Lowell, the nearest point of Med- 
ford, the Saugus Branch and Eastern Railroad junction in 
Everett, the Chelsea station on the Eastern Railroad, and 
nearly as far as the Breed's-Island station on the Narrow- 
Gauge. Within this circuit just mentioned there is, in the 
city of Boston and its environs, about three times as much 
territory as within the city of New York below the Forty- 
second-street station; and passengers desiring to come to 
the city of Boston to transact their business can be brought 
within ten minutes' walk of any part of the business centre 
by steam communication over nine different radiating lines 
of railroad. No complaint, so far as the Committee could 
learn, had ever been made as to deficiencies in rapid-transit 
accommodations in New-York City below Forty-second Street 
by passengers residing and doing business below that street. 
But the upper parts of the island were not considered desira- 
ble places of residence, and had been left as farming-land 
in a great measure, because of the lack of rapid transit, and 
the superior facilities in the way of residence afforded by 
places across the river, in Brooklyn, Jersey City, and other 
outlying towns. It was to build up this distant territory of 
the city of New York, and retain within it the population 
which did business in the city, that the elevated railway was 
contrived as a means of rapid transit. 

This difference in the topography of the two cities shows 
that there is less necessity for rapid-transit communications 
in Boston than there was in the city of New York ; and no 
complaints have been made that the citizens of the city of 
Boston and vicinity are not provided with reasonable facili- 
ties of getting to and from their places of business. When 
the time comes for additional facilities to be afforded, a 
system of branches and connections between the different 
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railroads — such as now exist in the Milton Branch of the 
Old Colony, in the Dedham Branch of the Boston & Provi- 
dence, in the New- York & New-England Branch of the Bos- 
ton & Albany, in the Grand Junction Branch of the same 
road, in the Mystic River Branch of the Boston & Lowell — 
can, undoubtedly, be afforded by the steam-railroads already 
existing, as feeders to the main lines of steam communica- 
tion ; and even, perhaps, each branch utilizing two or more 
of the trunk lines for this purpose. Steam-railroads could 
thus be built in the ordinary way, paying land-damages, as is 
usual for the construction of steam-railroads, and without 
sacrificing any of the public streets, or injuring property with- 
out provisions for compensation. 

It would be a very serious thing to devote the public 
streets of a large city to the purposes of steam communica- 
tion in such a way as to prevent the owners of property 
abutting upon those streets from recovering such damages 
as the new use of the street might impose upon their prop- 
erty. There cannot be a doubt that the construction of an 
elevated railway would result in a severe disturbance of val- 
ues along the line of the road ; and, although in time this 
disturbance might adjust itself, it is certain that there would 
be serious trouble occasioned to the business and family 
occupants of buildings along the line of the road. Such 
a trouble has become manifest, to a considerable extent, in 
the city of New York ; and it is not yet determined what 
the result will be upon property, nor how matters are to ad- 
just themselves. It is therefore advisable not to make, except 
under the pressure of overwhelming public necessity, any 
step in the directing of a disturbance of values, by devoting 
the public streets, on which the most valuable real estate in 
the city abuts, to any new use. This public necessity has 
not arisen in Boston as yet. It may never arise ; and, until 
it does, the Legislature of Massachusetts may as well await 
the results of the New-York experiment. Both the plans 
presented to the Committee contained clauses which the Com- 
ipittee think would have cut off, so far as the Legislature 
could cut off, claims of the owners for compensation for dam- 
age occasioned to their property. 

If the time shall ever come in which the construction of 
elevated railroads in the city of Boston is a public necessity, 
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in the opinion of the Committee the act authorizing it should 
provide for the payment of all damages to estates abutting 
on streets in which it is constructed. The effect of paying 
damages will be, of course, to increase the cost of the road, 
and thus make the fares higher. To this extent it will be a 
burden on the passengers of the road ; b.ut a road cannot be 
a public necessity unless there are passengers who are willing 
to pay what the transportation on it really costs. If a road 
cannot support itself on this basis, it is not needed. To com- 
pel persons to forego the special damages suffered by them 
from the construction of an elevated railroad, is, in effect, to 
confiscate so much of their property for the benefit of a pri- 
vate corporation and its passengers ; or, in other words, to 
compel them to contribute so much of their property to such 
corporation ; or, in plain language, to rob one set of indi- 
viduals for the benefit of another. It would seem to be quite 
enough that the municipal corporation receives no damages 
for injuries to its property and rights. Certainly, property- 
owners in the damages they originally received for the con- 
struction of a highway — which in cities is generally a 
benefit to the remaining land, for which benefit the property- 
owners have been compelled to make allowance — have never 
received any compensation at all for any such damages as an 
elevated railroad run by steam would inflict, because the 
erection of such a railroad was not one of the probable uses 
of the highway when the land was taken, and the damages 
originally assessed. 

The street-railway facilities of the city of Boston are at 
present exceedingly good, and no complaints were made 
against any of the companies for not performing their full 
duty to the public. The gentlemen in charge of these 
street-railways have shown themselves very competent to 
manage the business in their hands ; and as there can be no 
doubt that the chartering of an elevated railway, or at any 
rate the construction of an elevated railway, to supply the 
wants now served by the surface roads, would create a serious 
disturbance of values in the investments in those roads, it 
seems proper, that, when the exigency arises for adding to 
the present means of transportation, the companies now in 
charge of the business should have an opportunity to enter 
into it, and serve the public in the future as they have in 
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the past, and thereby save their stockholders from the 
financial disaster which would come upon them in case a 
new system of transportation were independently introduced. 

One of the plans presented to the Committee was for a 
single-rail railroad, to be operated by compressed-air engines. 
The single-rail railroad, it was confessed, was an experiment, 
and compressed air was comparatively untried for locomotive 
purposes. In a scheme of this magnitude, we do not think 
that any part, and particularly the three most important 
parts, — the roadway, the motive power, and the carriages, 
— should be experimental. Even should time demonstrate 
the safety of the structures in the streets of New York, even 
if these structures should be endurable in the narrow streets 
of Boston, it must be borne in mind that Boston is sur- 
rounded by bridges over navigable waters. 

These bridges are drawbridges. So far as the Committee 
know, not even the experiment of constructing an elevated 
steam-railway structure upon a pile bridge has been at- 
tempted. 

The whole system of elevated railways can hardly be re- 
garded as a system demonstrated to be safe, convenient, 
practical, and beyond the cavil of engineers ; and, until the 
present structures in use have been thoroughly tested, it is 
hardly worth while to submit the success of a great enter- 
prise like this to the hazard of an experiment of very doubt- 
ful probability. The elevated railways in New York will 
hardly average landing their passengers more conveniently to 
business than passengers are already landed by the existing 
steam-railways which approach or reach the business centre 
of Boston. 

A belt of land which should include Wards 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 23, would very fairly 
represent the area of the city of New York, and the dis- 
tances from the business centre as far up as to include Cen- 
tral Park. A similar belt including Wards 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9, 10, and 12, the city of Chelsea, and the towns of Revere 
and Saugus, would represent it in another direction. A 
similar belt, including Wards 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12, the cities 
of Cambridge and Somerville, and the towns of Arlington 
and Belmont, would represent it very fairly in another direc- 
tion. It will be seen from this that the New- York distances 
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where elevated railroads are a necessity, and the vacant land 
to be brought into use by the elevated railroads, are very 
different from those in the vicinity of Boston. The elevated 
railroads of New York are a necessity for distances as great as 
or greater than those of the Harrison-square station, on the 
Old-Colony Railroad ; the Mount-Bowdoin station, on the 
Boston, Hartford, & Erie ; the Jamaica-Plain station, on 
the Boston & Providence ; the Brookline station, on the New- 
York & New England ; the AUston station, in Brighton ; 
the Cambridge station, on the Fitchburg; the Elm-street 
station, on the Lexington & Arlington ; the Willow-Bridge 
station, on the Boston & Lowell; the Spring-street station, 
on the Medford Branch ; the Edgeworth station, on the Sau- 
gus Branch ; the Chelsea station, on the Eastern Railroad ; or 
the Breed's-Island station, on the Narrow-Gauge. Within 
that distance, which is the average distance of the four-mile 
circle from City Hall, there was hardly any necessity for 
steam communication in the city of New York. There cer- 
tainly is no necessity for additional steam communication in 
Boston or its neighborhopd ; that is to say, for additional 
trunk lines. The accommodation given by elevated railwaj^s 
to passengers in the city of New York, above the eight-mile 
line from the Battery, is comparatively slight, as that part 
of the city is at present sparsely built, except at Harlem, 
which was already pretty well accommodated by the New- 
York & Harlem Railroad. Within this eight-mile line in 
the city of Boston and its vicinity are already located the 
following railroad-stations : — 

On the Old Colony, six, — Savin Hill, Harrison Square, 
Neponset, Atlantic, Wollaston Heights, and Quincy ; on the 
Shawmut and Milton Branch, nine stations, — Field's Comer, 
Melville, Centre Street, Ashmont, Cedar Grove, Neponset, 
Granite Bridge, Milton Mills, and Mattapan; on the New- 
York & New-England, seven stations, — South Boston, 
Dudley Street, Bird Street, Mount Bowdoin, Dorchester, 
Mattapan, River Street ; on the Woonsocket division of the 
same railroad, four stations, — Brookline, Reservoir, Chest- 
nut Hill, and Newton Centre; on the Boston & Albany, 
eight stations, — Cottage Farm, AUston, Brighton, Faneuil, 
Newton, and Newtonville; on the Boston & Providence 
and branches, eleven stations, — Roxbury, Boylston, Jamaica 
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« 

Plain, Forest Hills, Mount Hope, Clarendon Hills, Hyde 
Park, Roslindale, Central, Highland, and West Roxbury ; on 
the Boston, Lowell, & Nashua, and its branches, thirteen 
stations, — East Cambridge, Milk Row, Winter Hill, Somer- 
ville Centre, Willow Bridge, College Hill, Medford Steps, 
West Medford, Mystic, Elm Street, Lake Street, and Arling- 
ton; on the Boston & Maine and branches, nine stations, 
— Charlestown, Somerville, Edgeworth, Maiden, Oak Grove, 
Wyoming, Melrose, Stoneham, and Medford ; on the East- 
ern, thirteen Stations, — Somerville, Everett (two stations), 
Chelsea, Revere, Belmont, Maiden, Faulkner, Maplewood, 
Broadway, Linden, Franklin Park, Cliftondale ; on the Fitch- 
burg and branches, twelve stations, — Charlestown, Prospect 
Street, Somerville, Cambridge, Brick-yards, Belmont, Wa- 
verley, Fresh Pond, Mount Auburn, East Watertown, Union 
Market, Watertown ; on the Narrow-Gauge, ten, — East Bos- 
ton, Beachmont, Wood Island, Pavilion, Harbor View, 
Winthrop Junction, Breed's Island, Revere Beach, Ocean 
House, Atlantic House. This list of one hundred and one 
stations sufficiently indicates the present facilities for steam 
communication in the vicinity of Boston ; and this system of 
radiating roads, which has caused from time to time so much 
agitation in the Legislature, and has been so frequently con- 
demned by engineers and by the. Railroad Commission, has 
now indicated for itself a reason of existence for the first 
time, and should not be overlooked in considering the ques- 
tion before the Committee. And that steam-railroad system, 
if corrected of the annoyance of its crossings at grade, — as 
it readily might be, if the Legislature took hold of it with a 
will and determination to remedy the abuse, — is capable of 
vastly increased usefulness. 

We think we have shown the difference in the situations 
of New York and Boston. We are reminded that New York 
has a vastly larger population to transport than Boston. 
The system is yet on trial in New York, having there not 
been in operation a year. If we thought that any material 
interest of Boston would suffer by delay, we would gladly 
sanction a charter for an elevated railway at the present 
time. But, in the opinion of the Committee, there is yet 
neither public demand nor public exigency. Hence the con- 
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elusion of the Committee is, that the petitioners have leave 
to withdraw. 

For the Committee, 

NATHAN M. HAWKES. 

In connection with the report, the Committee has deemed 
it proper to print the testimony and the arguments of the 
counsel representing the various interests, so far as the same 
have been furnished. 
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OPENLNG ARGUMENT. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee : 

I appear here in behalf of myself and others, ask- 
ing of you and through you, from the Legislature, an 
Act of Incorporation as an Elevated Railroad Com- 
pany for Boston and its vicinity. It is not necessary 
for me to speak of or enlarge to any great extent 
upon the structures in New York City, as you are 
doubtless more or less familiar with them. There is 
no doubt, I suppose, on the part of any one who has 
occasion to go to New York, or any one who resides 
there, but that the scheme of elevated railroads is a 
great success for that city, and at the present time 
without it it would be impossible for New York to do 
its business and be anything like the city it now is. 
Those roads, as we know, have doubled the travel 
everywhere in New York, and in a number of places 
there the travel has quadrupled. That, of course, 
can be readily understood by you all. As the means 
of getting to and from the homes of the people of 
New York have been improved, the time become les- 
sened, and the conveniences very much greater than 
ever, the result is that everybody who does business 
in New York is obliged to use the elevated struc- 
tures, and also the surface structures, more than ever 



before. It does not necessarily follow that we are to 
have those same structures in the city of Boston. In 
fact, at the present time, on those roads now in pro- 
cess of construction, the structures have been simpli- 
fied, and are lighter than the structures that were 
first built. A fact that perhaps you may not know is, 
that at the time the Sixth Avenue structure was built, 
it was the intention of the projectors of that road to 
run the trains that came into the Grand Central de- 
pot down into the neighborhood of Wall Street; 
hence they built the structure sufficient in every way, 
as far as the strength and capacity were concerned, to 
carry those immense trains with Pullman cars. The 
idea of using them as they are now used, solely, was 
a remote idea of the projectors, and as the engineers 
are at work upon those structures the tendency is to 
simplify them. The rolling stock, of course, will be 
very much lighter, so that we shall have a structure 
that can be no serious detriment to the abutters upon 
the streets, or that can interfere to any great extent 
with the general vehicular travel through the streets 
of the city. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, if you had been 
told by any person that it was possible to procure an 
iron rail that might be laid in Washington Street or 
Tremont Street, on which cars could be safely run 
and transport people, and not interfere materially 
with the vehicular travel in the street, you would have 
considered the man a fool, or else insane. In the 
early structures, the rails had a groove of from two 
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and one half to three inches ; now we have grooves 
only from one half to five eighths of an inch, so that 
we can safely run our cars, and at the sanie time not 
disturb or interfere to any extent with the vehicular 
travel in the street. So it will be with reference to 
the elevated structures. There are in New York 
many places where the structure is unsightly, but 
the engineers are at work upon those structures, and 
will simplify them very greatly. We do not propose 
here to use any such unsightly structures as were 
first built. 

Now, gentlemen, with reference to the exigency 
for an elevated railroad in Boston. It is very proper 
that you should first consider this. Unless an exi- 
gency is shown, certainly it becomes your duty not 
to report a bill for an elevated railroad. But I think, 
gentlemen, that we can show that an exigency, a7id 
a very urgent one, exists at the present time. And I 
desire to call your attention to a few figures that 
I have here, to show the exigency that is now upon 
us. I desire first to state that we have but two 
thoroughfares in the city of Boston; that is, Wash- 
ington Street and Tremont Street. Through these 
two streets all, or nearly all the travel — certainly 
nine tenths of it — is required to go. All the horse- 
car travel, all the omnibus travel, in fact all the public 
travel, and I may say seven eighths of the private 
travel, are obliged to go through one or the other of 
these streets. It always has been so, and it will 
continue so to be. These streets, as you know, are 
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somewhat narrow, and they are limited in their ca- 
pacity. Now, with reference to the public travel in 
the city, the people are, I may say, almost entirely 
dependent upon the street railways of Boston. TV^e 
commenced, twenty years ago, by carrying 12,000,- 
000 or 13,000,000 passengers in the city. Last year 
we carried 52,738,591 passengers, an increase of 
3,225,347 passengers over the previous year. In 
1861 the number of passengers carried through our 
streets was 13,693,758; in 186S, seven years after- 
wards, it was 26,895,294; in 1873, five years later, it 
was 39,521,613 passengers; in 1878, five years after- 
wards, 49,513,244; and in 1879, last year, 52,738,- 
591 passengers. Notwithstanding the great depres- 
sion that has been upon the city during the last five 
or SIX years, the travel in the street cars has con- 
tinued to increase in the same proportion as it did 
when business was prosperous, immediately preced- 
ing the last seven years. Therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
you will see that the gain in travel this last year over 
the year preceding is 3,225^347 passengers. 

Now, as to the travel upon the streets. The 
number of cars that are run, the aldermen say, has 
arrived at the maximum limit. No more cars can be 
run through these streets, so say the Board of 
Aldermen of Boston, who are the judges with refer- 
ence to the travel of horse railroads through the 
streets; and the Board of Aldermen of 1873 passed 
a resolution, which was ratified and adopted by the 
Board of Aldermen of 1879. The resolution reads 
thus : — 



'^ Whereas^ The maximum number of cars which 
can be accommodated in the more crowded public 
portion of the streets has been reached, no further 
legislation tending to increase the number should be 
favored." 

That is the position to-day. Last year, and the 
year before last, these cars were crowded to their 
utmost capacity, and several of the roads — two or 
three at least — applied to the Board of Aldermen for 
permission to run a few more cars. The permission 
was not granted. The Cambridge Railroad Company 
have been laboring for years to run a few of its cars 
upon Tremont Street, and they are now permitted to 
run two cars only through Tremont Street. Now, I 
think it is fair, Mr. Chairman, to presume that the 
travel is going to increase, and continue to increase 
as it has in the past; that is, at the rate of 2,500,000 
passengers a year. Five years hence, how will it be 
possible to accommodate the travel that seeks to go 
through these streets, unless some new mode of con- 
veyance is had? And at the present time that mode 
of conveyance, the most popular mode of conveyance, 
is by an elevated railroad. 

The only objection to that on the part of any one 
is the fact of the unsightliness of the structure, and 
possible damage to real-estate interests. Now, I 
do not think it is necessary for us to consider that 
Boston is to have the same kind of a structure as the 
first ever known or built, any more than it was neces- 
sary for Boston to have the same kind of street rail 
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as the one first laid on the Fourth Avenue road in 
New York, the first street road built. To*day there 
is an elevated railroad in process of construction 
in the city of Brooklyn, and I am informed that the 
contracts have been awarded for the completion of 
one or two sections for an elevated railroad in Phila- 
delphia. Within a year or so elevated railroads will 
be in operation in those two cities, and I am informed 
that other cities are moving ahead in regard to ele- 
vated railroads, so that in a very short time we shall 
have them in operation in three or four or five cities 
of the United States; and certainly it is very impor- 
tant that Boston and Massachusetts should awake to 
its interests, if it is intended to have a first-class city 
in New England; and I think it is the intention of 
every resident of Boston, and in fact, of every mem- 
ber of the Legislature, that Boston shall not take a 
back seat, so far as enterprise and improvements are 
concerned. Now, I think, Mr. Chairman, so for as 
exigency is concerned, that it exists from the simple 
statement that our travel is continually increasing by 
not less than 2,600,000 passengers a year, an average 
of 2,600,000 for the last twenty years. Notwith- 
standing times of depression that we have had, we 
still have the same relative increase. 

Now, the question presents itself to you and to us 
all as to what we shall do, how are we going to pro- 
vide for this travel? for there must be some mode 
and some provision had with reference to it, or else 
Boston is going to dwindle and become, perhaps, a 
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third or fourth or fifth rate citj, and all of us, I 
know, would be very sorry to have that. 

IN'ow, I desire to have it understood distinctly that 
we come here with the utmost good faith. If you 
grant to us a charter, we shall take the necessary 
steps, and shall commence to construct the road as 
soon as the necessary permission has been given; 
and I know of no petitioner on the petition I repre- 
sent who is not willing to subscribe liberally to the 
capital stock of an elevated railroad. And I desire 
further to say that we are, many of us, largely inter- 
ested in surface roads. I may say that, so far as the 
surface roads are concerned, I personally have as 
much interest in them as any one in this room. I do 
not propose to sell my stock, and I do not think it is 
going to be damaged essentially, or that it is in any 
way going to deprive a single surface road from earn- 
ing a reasonable and satisfactory dividend. But that 
question, perhaps, need not trouble you, — the effect 
of elevated structures upon surface roads, — any more 
than it troubled the Legislature many years ago, 
when they had under consideration the chartering of 
surface roads, as to the effect they would have upon 
the omnibuses and stage-coaches. If the time has 
arrived for an elevated railroad, if the public exigency 
requires it, then the elevated railroad must come, and 
it is your duty to grant the charter, so as to accom- 
modate the people and to aid the prosperity of the 
city in that regard. 

But with reference to the surface roads, in passing 
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perhaps it would be well for me to say a single word 
in regard to them. In New York, there are some 
dozen or more horse-railroad corporations. Two of 
those roads have elevated structures directly over 
their tracks. Of course everybody was very anxious 
to know the eflfect it was going to have on those 
roads. The surface road proprietors themselves were 
very much grieved over the elevated structures. They 
contributed much money and spent their time to de- 
feat this structure; still the structures were had and 
the elevated railroads were completed, and they and 
we all watched their operation in the city of 'New 
York : and it is a fact at this time that the surface 
roads in New York have not been seri(msly damaged 
by the elevated structures. They have to a very 
great extent increased the short travel upon their 
roads; that is the most profitable travel, the short 
travel. Instead of carrying passengers five or six miles 
or three or four miles, upon a street car, at five cents, 
with no profit to the companies, and a probable loss 
(and the more of that business the surface road has the 
worse it is for that road), all the profit of a surface 
road is made within a radius of two or three miles 
of the City Hall. I do not suppose there can be any 
doubt about that on the part of any street-railroad 
man. 

On an elevated or rapid-transit railroad the stops 
must be few. There cannot be more than three or 
four stops to a mile. The moment you add to that, 
then the time consumed will be nearly as great as 
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upon the surface roads ; and the distance, one eighth 
or one quarter of a mile, is too great for the majority 
of the people to walk, if a convenient surface road and 
car can be had. You will find, as in New York, so 
it will be here, that people will take the surface cars 
to go one or two blocks ; that is, giving the corpora- 
tion as much money as though they were to ride a 
distance of four or five miles on the cars. 

I would state here a fact that you are familiar with ; 
the fact that the steam railroads which enter the city 
do nothing to accommodate the travel within a radius 
of three or four miles of the City Hall. They have 
never given any local trains to run simply that dis- 
tance for the accommodation of the travel, or run cars 
at regular intervals; so that all the people of the city, 
residing within a radius of three or four miles of the 
City Hall, are almost solely dependent upon the 
horse-cars and the few omnibuses that are running 
in the city. Now I desire to call your attention to a 
fact that you may not have observed; I have ob- 
served it for a long time You are aware that Bos- 
ton is somewhat peculiarly situated. We have a 
compact city for a distance of about one mile, or a 
mile and a half, from the City Hall. From beyond a 
radius of two miles, to a distance of about four or 
five miles, we have unimproved or unproductive land, 
— land that is not built upon ; in fact, nothing more 
or less than wild land or pasture land. That is ob- 
servable everywhere around Boston. 

H'ow, there are reasons for that. It can be no ob- 
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ject for a person to go there at that distance to live, 
for he would consume more time in going to and from 
Jiis home than he would in going eight, ten, or twelve 
miles from Boston on the steam railroads. You will 
observe at a distance of about six or seven miles you 
have lively, thriving places like N'ewton, Waltham, 
Quincy, Watertown, and Arlington, and they are 
populated by people who to a great extent do busi- 
ness in Boston. The time consumed in going to 
those places is no greater than the time would be in 
going two and one half miles from City Hall by the 
street cars. JSTow, with the elevated road the people 
that reside within a radius of three or four miles from 
City Hall can have a very great advantage over those 
who live seven or eight miles away. If you will ob- 
serve, six miles away from City Hall we have Quincy, 
Milton, Newton, Watertown, Belmont, Arlington, 
Medford, Maiden, Melrose, and a part of Saugus. 
People who live at Roxbury, Dorchester, Brighton, 
North Cambridge, Somerville, Everett, and Chelsea 
have no advantage in time over people who live in 
South Fraraingham, Lynn, or Salem; and people 
who live at South Boston, Boston Neck (the South 
End), Cambridgeport, East Cambridge, Charlestown 
Neck, Chelsea, East Boston, two miles from the 
City Hall, have no advantage in time in going to and 
from their homes over those who live at Newton, 
Dedham, Waltham, Maiden, Melrose, and Saugus, six 
or more miles away. 

For a moment, Mr. Chairman, let us consider the 
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great cities of the world. If you look to London or 
Paris, you find a different state of things existing than 
what you find generally in cities of this country. 
London, as we all know, is a compact city, and ex- 
tends for a distance of some six or eight miles from 
the business centre. 

Out of London, a distance of ten or twelve miles, 
there are no large, thriving villages, such as we have 
here in this country ; and one of the great reasons 
why we have this state of things that now exists, is 
because of the business people going to and from 
their homes at such distances. 

The steam railroads have added very largely to 
the prosperity and success of the villages within 
eight or ten miles from Boston. They have done 
nothing whatever for the immediate suburbs of 
Boston or for the people who reside out of Boston, 
three or four miles from the City Hall. Now, in 
London, as you know, the steam railroads are all 
elevated railroads, or what is termed ^ high service '' ; 
and they do, and have for many years made a busi- 
ness of accommodating the people of that great city. 
The trains are continuously running from one steam- 
railroad depot to another, as between Charing Cross 
station and Cannon Street; these trains running 
every three minutes through the day. London has 
also an underground railway in addition to the high- 
service or elevated structures, so that the people 
have great facilities and means of getting through 
the city. The Thames also runs directly through 
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the city of London, as the Seine does through the 
city of Paris, and steamboats are plying back and 
forth every few moments for the purpose of accom- 
modating the people living in the various localities 
of the city near the river. That is to my mind one 
great reason why those cities have become as com- 
pact as they are : while in Boston, and to a great ex- 
tent in New York, the people who do business have 
been obliged to reside outside. 

The business men of iliTew York have until re- 
cently been obliged to go to New Jersey, Long 
Island, and Staten Island. Now, with the improved 
mode of conveyance, — the elevated railroads, — they 
are coming back to the place where they properly 
belong. So I claim, Mr. Chairman, with the struc- 
ture that we ask for here, in case you should see fit 
to grant it, Boston will add very greatly to its pros- 
perity; and the lands in the* immediate suburbs of the 
city, within a radius of three or four miles of the 
City Hall, will be very much improved. People will 
go there to live; and the people of Boston, people 
who do the business of Boston, will be able to make 
Boston their home- 

The elevated railroads, as you are aware, have very 
many advantages in their favor. We have had occa- 
sion to learn how dependent the people of the city 
are upon the horse-cars. On several occasions within 
the last few years the people have been deprived of 
the horse-cars on account of snow blockades and the 
horse diseases, and during those times Boston has 
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appeared like a ^^ deserted village," — business at a 
complete standstill. 

With the elevated structures we are free from 
snow blockades. The horse diseases have no terror. 
There would be no delay whatever for those who 
ride in the elevated cars. 

So far as our petitioners are concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, I think that you and your associates know fully 
as to their capacity and their ability. They are men, 
as I said before, who appear here in good faith^ ask- 
ing for an Act of incorporation. They are men who 
will subscribe to the capital in case the Act of incor- 
poration is had, and the elevated railroad will be con- 
structed after the necessary permission has been 
granted. 

We had proposed to ask for nothing, so far as 
the location of the road is concerned, or the par- 
ticular kind of structure, leaving all those matters 
to the local governments, and also the streets 
through which the road shall run. We do not pro- 
pose to specify the exact and precise streets through 
which we intend to construct the road. If a charter 
is obtained, we shall at once commence the construc- 
tion of three important lines: that is, a line from 
some point in the neighborhood of Grove Hall, or 
West Roxbury, to Boylston Street, through either 
Harrison Avenue, Washington Street, Columbus 
Avenue, Shawmut Avenue, or Tremont Street; we 
shall then commence the construction of a line from 
some point in Old Cambridge, — North Avenue or 
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Mt. Auburn Street, — through either Main Street, 
Cambridge Street, or Broadway, to Bowdoin Square, 
or by a tunnel from Charles Street to Park and Tre- 
TOont Streets; the third line we shall commence 
from some point in Somerville, near Winter or Cen- 
tral Hill, to Dock Square in Boston. It may take 
some time, in order to bridge over between these 
points. We shall have to comform somewhat to the 
condition of things which may exist. At the time 
the charters were given for the surface roads, as you 
may remember, the first road from Cambridge was 
located to Bowdoin Square, the next from the south 
was located to Boylston Street, the next road from 
the north was located to Haymarket Square, and 
after two or three years (I think it was six years 
from the granting of the charters), they were 
allowed to make a connection so that there 
should be a continuous rail between Boylston 
Street and Haymarket Square. That was done, 
as you will remember, in the year 1860. Soon 
after the completion of these contemplated structures 
we shall construct a line from South Boston Point, 
probably through Broadway or some other street, to 
the intersection of the main line coming from Dor- 
chester or West Roxbury; and then another line 
from East Boston, through Chelsea, to connect with 
the structure from Somerville to Dock Square. So 
that we cannot say precisely through which streets 
we shall want to run the roads; that matter we pro- 
pose to have left with the local governments to say. 
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If the Board of Aldermen of last year did not 
know what was for the city's interest in regard to 
some further means of transportation, it does not fol- 
low but that the Board of Aldermen of the present 
year, or the Board of Aldermen next year, will know 
what is for the interests of the city. Certainly if 
ihey do not, the people will teach them. 

We shall offer, Mr. Chairman, some testimony 
from parties who reside in Boston and the immediate 
suburbs, with reference to the convenience and 
necessity of such a structure as we propose; and I 
shall have before you some of our petitioners to tes- 
tify, so that they can tell you in their own words 
their views in reference to the road. And I think, 
Mr. Chairman, the petitioners, without exception, are 
men who have at heart the interests of the city of 
Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts; 
and they are willing, have always been willing, and 
have through all their lives done everything to pro- 
mote the interests and prosperity of Boston and the 
glorious old Commonwealth. 
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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: — 

I shall endeavor to be as brief as possible. It is admitted 
by Mr. Powers, who opened for the petitioners, that, unless 
a public exigency is shown for a bill of the character which 
he asks, of» course you are expected to grant the peti- 
tioners' leave to withdraw. Of course the burden is upon 
the petitioners to show that there is an exigency for what 
they ask ; that there is to be, if this charter is granted, a 
preponderance of advantages over the disadvantages which 
it would bring upon the city of Boston. The remonstrants 
will endeavor to show you that there is no public exigency 
for what the petitioners ask, and that the great disadvan- 
tages of the scheme will be far in preponderance of the 
advantages. 

Mr. Powers states in h^s opening argument that the 
accommodations furnished to the citizens of Boston in the 
matter of public conveyance have reached a maximum ; that 
no more cars can be placed upon the streets for the accom- 
modation of the public; that one year ago the Board of 
Aldermen passed an order prohibiting the placing of more 
cars upon the streets, and it will only be a year, or a few 
years at most, before these cars will be so overcrowded that 
it will be impossible for them to accommodate the public 
who desire to travel to and from their places of business. 
Mr. Powers stated one year ago in his opening that the time 
had then arrived when the maximum number of persons 
carried in the cars which his company ran through the city 
had reached the number of 40 per round trip; and, if he 
went beyond that limit, he would have complaints from his 
patrons that the cars were overcrowded and they were not 
accommodated. His road that year did, I think, reach the 
maximum number of 40 passengers per trip, the full seating 
capacity of a street car. But notwithstanding his statement 



that no more cars could be put upon the streets, that no 
more accommodations could be furnished, what is the fact 
to-day? We find that he, during the past year, has fur- 
nished greater accommodations for the persons whom he has 
carried, than he did the year prior. We find in the oflScial 
returns which are made to the Railroad Commissioners 
by his company that the number of passengers which he 
carried per round trip was reduced during the past year to 
38; or, in other words, if he had carried the same number 
of passengers and had not furnished any better accommo- 
dations than he did the year before, he could have carried 
250,000 more passengers during the year than he did. 
Now how is it in regard to the other street railroads ? The 
South Boston Railroad also carried only 38 passengers per 
round trip during the past year. The Metropolitan Com- 
pany only carried 32 passengers per round trip, the Lynn 
& Boston 39, and the Highland 35. So that, notwithstand- 
ing the great increase in the number of passengers which 
they carried, the accommodations which they furnished for 
those passengers were. greater than they were the year prior. 
The Highland, Middlesex, Metropolitan, South Boston, and 
Lynn & Boston Railroad Companies, with the accommoda- 
tions which they furnished the past year, by making their 
maximum of 40 passengers per round trip, could have carried 
7,483,186 passengers more than they did carry. 

And do you suppose that the Board of Aldermen of the 
city of Boston are going to pass any order or to adhere to 
any order which is going to prevent the street railway com- 
panies from furnishing the accommodations which the public 
demand? The Middlesex Railroad Company during the 
past year has run something like 8,000 more trips, the High- 
land something like 10,000, the Metropolitan 1,000, and the 
South Boston 6,000 more than they did the year before. 
And has there ever been a period during the past ten years 
when the public were so expeditiously carried upon the 
street cars as they have been the past year? Has there 
ever been a year for the past ten years when the cars were 
blocked so little, when there was so little delay as there has 



been for the past year? I think, Mr. Chairman, — and I 
appeal to you, because you are a resident of Boston, and I 
think you know this to be a fact, — that the public of Boston 
who travel in the street cars never have been furnished 
with such satisfactory accommodations as they have for the 
past year ; and there is no reason why the same accommoda- 
tion should not be continued. The difficulty that occurred 
one year ago, or two years ago, when there was so much 
crowding, was when the companies were all trying to run 
their cars through the crowded parts of Tremont and Wash- 
ington Streets. The Board of Aldermen had to pass an 
order in the latter part of 1878, limiting the number of cars 
on all roads. I know the Chairman of the Committee 
on Paving said then that he believed that Some of the com- 
panies were running one-third more cars than was necessary 
for the accommodation of their patrons. They had counted 
the passengers in the cars, and found such to be the case. 
They passed an order limiting the number of cars on the 
Cornhill and Washington Street circuit. But they have not 
enforced that order, and I do not think they intend to 
enforce the order as long as there is no more crowding in 
the streets than thqre has been in the past year. Now in 
Mr. Powers* opening argument he says that the Board of 
Aldermen passed an order in 1878, and it was ratified and 
adopted by the Board of Aldermen of 1879, which reads 
thus : — 

" Whereas, The maximum number of cars which can be 
accommodated in the more crowded portion of the public 
streets has been reached, no further legislation tending to 
increase the number should be favored." 

When I saw that, I was somewhat surprised. I knew 
there was some tail to it. Now I will tell you the circum- 
stances under which it was passed. In the Legislature last 
year there was a petition signed by Thomas J. Whidden, 
Charles R. McLean, W. A. Simmons, Roland Worthington, 
J. J. Munroe, and several other persons, asking that the 
city jshould purchase the tracks of the street railway com- 
panies. The petition probably was signed in the early part 
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of the fall, before the blocks were remedied, as they were 
subsequently, by the Board of Aldermen. That matter came 
up before the Le<(islature for the city to purchase the tracks. 
Alderman Stebbins introduced an order in the Board of 
Aldermen, Feb. lo, 1879, which reads as follows: — 

"Whkreas, The following petition is now under consid- 
eration by a committee of the General Court." 

And then he goes on and reads the petition which asks 
the General Court to authorize the city government to pur- 
chase the street railway tracks or any part thereof; and 
then he says : — • 

" \Vhp:reas, It appears that to acquire the ownership of 
the street railway tracks in this city would involve an expen- 
diture of more than two million dollars, as shown by the fol- 
lowing statement derived from the returns made by the 
Street Railway Corporations to the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners." 

STATEMENT. 

Metropolitan, 1,275,596.89 

Middlesex, 433»465.33 

Highland, 245,981.59 

South Boston 225,040.28 

Then follows what Mr. Powers calls an order : — 

"Whereas, The maximum number of cars which can be 
accommodated in the more crowded portion of the public 
streets has been reached, and no further legislation tending 
to increase the number should be favored ; and 

"Whereas, The present rules and regulations for running 
street railway cars have removed many, if not all, of the 
difficulties and annoyances heretofore complained of, and are 
giving public satisfaction ; and 

" Whp:reas, A transfer of ow nership such as is contem- 
plated by the petition would ciirry with it the responsibility 
for accidents caused by defects in the tracks and render the 
city liable therefor." 

And then he goes on with an order to instruct the City 
Clerk to forward to the General Court an attested copy of 
the foregoing, and instructing the City Solicitor to appear 



before the committee and oppose the petition. Now that is 
why that order, as Mr. Powers calls it, was passed. It is, as 
you see, merely a part of a preamble preceding the passage 
of an order, relating to an entirely different subject from 
what he would lead you to believe. 

Do you think it was fair to introduce that into his argu- 
ment, to mislead you and give you to understand that the 
Board of Aldermen had passed an order that they had not 
passed ? 

Now the Board of Aldermen, in the year 1878, made cer- 
tain regulations, and gave new locations of tracks, whereby 
it was expected that the blockade would be remedied ; and 
it was remedied. There is no blockade now to speak of. It 
has been a notorious fact, you know, Mr. Chairman, that all 
these different railroads have wanted to run their cars 
through these two crowded streets, — Tremont and Wash- 
ington. Streets, — because they thought there was the most 
profitable travel. The cars all running there naturally have 
concentrated travel into those streets, so that the people 
who want to go down to Atlantic Avenue, Kingston Street, 
or Post-office Square, have all felt that they must go through 
these crowded- streets in order to get down there. . Now the 
passage of an order limiting the number of cars has had 
this effect : that the South Boston Railroad since then has 
obtained a location through Dover Street. Formerly, every- 
body from South Boston had to come over Federal Street 
bridge in case they wanted to go up to the South End. Now 
people can come across Dover Street bridge, and go on up 
to the South End. So that now the travel is relieved to a 
^Teat extent in the cars that come in over the Federal Street 
bridge. The Metropolitan Railroad Company has gone to 
work, and just begun to utilize their track on Harrison 
Avenue. It ought to have been utilized eight years ago. 
But now they have begun in good earnest to run cars down 
Harrison Avenue from the Highlands. They run every 
twenty minutes now. They run down Harrison Avenue, 
Albany Street, through Kingston and Summer Streets, and 
then to Atlantic Avenue and the South ferries. In a short 
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time it is going to build up a great line of travel. The peo- 
ple of the Highlands, in going down to the Post Office and 
the Custom House, are going to take these cars. It will 
take some little time to build it up, for, when you open a new 
route, it takes some time for people to learn where it runs. 
The fact is that route is capable of being increased to ten 
times its present capacity. Its cars do not come up into 
Washington Street in the crowded part of the city. The 
Metropolitan Company has just begun in good faith to build 
up the Harrison Avenue route ; and they can run cars there 
as often as once in one or two minutes, if necessary ; and it 
will be f\ve years before it will be necessary to run a three 
or four minute line there. Then they have in contemplation 
a line by the way of North' Charles Street, making a circuit 
around by the railroad depots ; and the passengers who want 
to get to the different steam railroad stations have not got 
to go through the crowded part of Tremont and Washington 
Streets. They will take these circuit cars, and go to the 
depots. In a little while, those who want to go there will 
all go that way, and not pass through the crowded part of 
the city. So I say there is no danger at present that the 
people of Boston will not receive all the accommodations 
that they desire in the shape of transit into and through the 
city. 

If the people are furnished all the accommodations that 
are necessary, then the only argument they can have for 
an elevated railroad is rapid transit. Now you know, Mr. 
Chairman, that we are surrounded by steam railroads. 
When you go out to Grove Hall, you are within two or three 
minutes* walk of the steam-cars in that immediate vicinity. 
Persons that want to get in town quickly in the morning, or 
return in the evening, can walk two or three minutes, take 
these trains, and ride in to the foot of Summer Street, within 
about five minutes' walk of City Hall. It is the same in the 
vicinity of the Providence Railroad, the same in the vicinity 
of the Old Colony. And you have heard the testimony that 
we have had here from the north side of the city, — over in 
Somerville and Maiden: those who have testified have all 
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admitted that they were within a few minutes* ride of the 
steam-cars, and that they run very frequently. The public 
is well accommodated, it seems to me, in that direction, with 
rapid transit. It must be borne in mind that the city is 
surrounded by these lines of steam railroads, and that there 
are at least, within a radius of three miles of City Hall, one 
hundred and twenty passenger stations, where passengers 
can get on and off, on these different steam railroads. So I 
say that Boston, with its steam railway lines and its horse 
railroad lines, is better accommodated to-day, so far as rapid 
transit is concerned, than New York City is with its ele- 
vated railroads. There is no question about it. 

Then I say another thing. I have been expecting, and 
others have been expecting, that there is going to be some 
different motive power for propelling cars on the surface 
roads than horse-power. If that can be obtained, and the 
horses can be taken from the cars, you can then run three 
cars where you run two now. A certain method has been 
worked upon for four or five years, and they claim to have 
got it to perfection. That is what they claim. I do not 
know anything about it. There has already arrived in this 
city one of these cars, which you will be invited to go 
and see. They ran it out the other night from Temple 
Place to Grove Hall, four miles, in eighteen minutes, with 
no noise and no jolting. It ran as smoothly as anything 
could possibly run. It is run by compressed steam. Now 
that may come to something. I think it will. If it does, 
the difference in stopping and starting is going to make a 
difference of at least ten or fifteen minutes in running from 
Grove Hall to Temple Place, where it now takes forty min- 
utes. You can stop and start it very quick. At a speed of 
twelve miles an hour, you can stop it in less than the length 
of the car. I will not explain it ; but you will be asked by 
the inventor to call and see the car and ride on it. It is 
something we have been looking for, been expecting it would 
come, and I think it has come. Now, if you can get more 
rapid transit without building the elevated structures which 
you have heard so much about through our streets, it 
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strikes me it is greatly for the interests of the city of 
Boston. As Gen. Wilson, who has been so familiar with 
these elevated railways, said, Every other method of rapid 
transit should be tried before you resort to the elevated rail- 
road. 

Now let us see for a moment who has come here, and asked 
that this petition for an elevated railroad be granted. Has 
there been any one who travels in and out on the street cars, 
any one who is a regular patron of these cars, that has come 
in here and told you that he was not properly accommo- 
dated, and he wanted some new method of transit ? I have 
not seen any or heard of any. Have any of the classes that 
universally patronize the street cars been here and raised 
the cry that they are not accommodated, have not all the 
accommodations that they need, and that are necessary for 
them ? You have had a few business men come in here, and 
say that they wanted to make quick time. Business men 
want to go in and out of town quickly. They now drive in 
with their horses or take the steam-cars. Now to the labor- 
ing classes, who use the horse cars, perhaps, in great part, 
time is not so m\ich of an object as the matter of cheap 
fares. They have their stated time for labor. They com- 
mence at such a time, they leave off at such a time. It is 
only a matter of being a little later home at night, and start- 
ing a little earlier in the morning. I think the matter of 
cheap fares is of more consequence to them than the matter 
of rapid transit. Because you can see that in the matter of 
carrying passengers in Boston, if there is to be a larger 
amount of money invested in the business, if the amount of 
investment is to be doubled or greatly increased, why then 
of course you increase the amount of capital on which divi- 
dends are to be paid. You must have a larger fare in order to 
earn a dividend upon a larger capital than upon a smaller one. 

Now one word as to the persons who have come in here 
to testify. I will speak first perhaps of Mr. Chaffee and 
Mr. Rindge from over in Cambridge. They throw up their 
hats for an elevated railroad. They are interested in the 
horse railroad over there, and show that they are disgruntled 
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because they couldn*t run more cars up Tremont Street. 
Well, the Union Railway carried their 41 passengers 
per trip the last year. That shows that their cars were 
crowded, and I know there has been a great deal of dissatis- 
faction over in Cambridge in regard to the horse railroad 
accommodations furnished by this Union Railway Company. 
I know there has been. They want the people of Cam- 
bridge to think they are in for everything that is good, 
so as to keep them quiet. But do you suppose that Mr. 
Chaffee is not shrewd enough to know that there is no 
danger of an elevated railroad being built in Cambridge ? 
He knows there is not any danger of these parties putting 
their money in to build a bridge aj:ross Charles River. And 
I think, if you get at the true inwardness of his purpose, it is 
to get into this corporation, so that he can help control it, 
and prevent its going there. I think he is perfectly willing 
to put in money to build it from Haymarket Square through 
Washington Street up to Grove Hall. That would not hurt 
his chickens at all. It will only pick off the Highland and 
Metropolitan chickens. You will behold him in his glory, 
standing on the north banks of the Charles River, seeing 
the Metropolitan and Highland passengers gobbled up, and 
these companies struggling to avert ruin, and say, " What an 
excellent thing is an elevated railway for the dear people ! 
An excellent thing ! Citizens of Cambridge, I wish you had 
it ; but it is impossible to get it over here, on account of 
the Charles River, tide-water, and drawbridges." There is 
no question but that the incorporators, if 'they get their bill, 
will build their road, if at all, from Haymarket Square through 
Washington or Tremont Street, and Warren Street to Grove 
Hall. There is no doubt about it. It will pay the best. 
The bill which they present is contrary to anything I saw 
in their petition, and it looks to me as though it aimed at 
that route. The first provision of the bill is, that these incor- 
porators shall be made a corporation by the name and title 
of an elevated railway company, with authority to build, 
maintain, and operate an elevated railroad from some conven- 
ient point in that part of Boston called Dorchester or West 
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Roxbury — at Grove Hall or out that way — to some point 
at or near Winter Hill, so called, in Somerville. Now, if they 
get that bill, they are going to have their road located. You 
must locate them somewhere. The Board of Aldermen have 
nothing to say about it, except what streets they shall be 
located through. That gives them a mandamus charter, — 
a right to have a road located through some streets which 
may be named by the Board of Aldermen, from Grove Hall 
to Winter Hill. Now what part do you suppose they would 
build first .'* I do not believe they would build from Winter 
Hill across Charles River, — the expensive part requiring the 
construction of bridges. I think they would be likely to 
build the other part, which would not affect the chickens of 
the petitioners. And this bill locates them, in spite of the 
Board of Aldermen or any other board under heavens ; and, 
if you pass it as it is, the Aldermen must locate them. 
Now Mr. Powers said in his opening that he *' proposed to 
ask for nothing, so far as the location of the road is con- 
cerned or the particular kind of structure, leaving all these 
matters to the local government.'* Leave it to the local gov- 
ernment ! What is left to the local government in this bill ! 
It will be left to them to name the streets through which it 
should pass. Now what streets are you going to locate it 
through, unless through Washington or Tremont Street ! 
You can go down Harrison Avenue ; but, when you get down 
to Beach Street, where are you going to then ? I would not 
put any money in an elevated railroad, neither would they, 
unless it could go through Washington or Tremont Street ; 
and I have no doubt that is what they intend to do. 

Now I do not believe that the people out in the High- 
lands are anxious for an elevated railroad, and I think we 
shall show you that they are not. Two or three persons 
came in from that section, and testified that they thought 
an elevated railroad would be a good thing. Among them 
was Mr. George B. Nichols and his son-in-law, Mr. Board- 
man. Then Mr. Hutchings and Mr. Smith came from out 
in the direction of Dorchester. Now allow me to say that 
Mr. Nichols is a very honest man, a man I think a great 
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deal of. I think a great deal of his judgment. His son-in- 
law lives in New York, up on Fifty-seventh Street, probably 
four or five miles out, — is it not, Mr. Whittier .'* 

Mr. Whittier. — All of that. 

Mr. Merrill. — He lives upon a street leading from the 
Sixth Avenue Road. I have no doubt it is a great advan- 
tage to him. He probably does not ever walk on the street 
under the elevated structure, and see where the road affects 
property. He comes from his house to Sixth Avenue, steps 
on the elevated railroad train, rides to his business, and 
returns in like manner. Probably he never goes up on 
Broadway. Probably he thinks an elevated road is a good 
thing. Mr. Nichols, a business man, goes on to New York, 
goes down town and back, and then from his son-in-law's 
house to the Grand Central Depot, and back to Boston. A 
beautiful thing, — no question about it, — for New York. 
The time had come in New York when rapid transit, or 
some other method than what they had, was an absolute 
necessity ; because the street railway companies were not 
able to carry one-half of the passengers that desired to ride 
upon their cars, and it has been so for years. The Third 
Avenue Railroad was running cars at fifteen seconds* 
headway, and they were not capable of carrying, before the 
elevated railroad was built, one-half of the people that 
desired to ride. It was nearly as bad with the Broadway 
line. And you must understand that those railroads were 
earning and paying to their stockholders, after being run 
in the most extravagant manner, nine per cent, quarterly, or 
thirty-six per cent, annually, upon stock that had been 
watered two hundred or three hundred per cent. Now I 
will give you an example. The Broadway railroad in New 
York owns eight miles of track, or four miles of double 
track. The whole cost of that railroad, as it stands in bonds 
and stock, is 1^3,100,000. Now I am interested in a little 
road, where we own something like fifteen miles of track, and 
it has only cost us about $800,000 with all its rolling stock ; 
and we have hard work to pay seven per cent, on that. If 
we should run it with one quarter part of the extravagance 
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with which they run their roads in New York, we could 
not pay any dividend at all. So I say the New York street 
railway companies were corporations that could not begin 
to carry the passengers, and were making money in such 
a manner that they could afford to have one-half of their 
travel taken from them, and still be better paying corpo- 
rations than ours are in Boston to-day. That is the way it 
was and is in New York. 

Now about Mr. Nichols. Well, last fall Mr. Aaron D. 
Williams, who testified here that he thought an elevated rail- 
road would be a good thing, has been for two years laboring 
earnestly with me to petition for a horse railway track up 
Walnut Avenue. He lives about a mile beyond where Mr. 
George B. Nichols lives on the same avenue. Mr. Nichols 
and his associates have been a sort of a dog-in-the-manger 
there. My own opinion has been against a track there, and 
I did not want to see it laid in that avenue. Well, Mr. Will- 
iams labored so earnestly that finally I said to him, I will 
bring the matter before my directors, and you may be heard. 
He made a strong case. He could not sell his land, he said, 
because he had no means of transportation. The builders 
told him that, if he could get the horse-cars out there, they 
would pay so much for land, and put up buildings at once ; 
but they would not pay anything for it, unless they could 
have horse-cars there. Well, we put in a petition to the 
Board of Aldermen, and the abutters in Mr. Nichols' neigh- 
borhood employed counsel to go in and fight it. There was 
so much feeling against it, we did not press it, and we got 
leave to withdraw. Mr. Williams came to me afterwards 
and said. Now is there any use for us to try again for a track 
this year ? I said, Mr. Williams, you must see Mr. Nichols, 
and get him to withdraw his opposition. If you will do that, 
I will petition and get a track up there. He said he would. 
He went to Mr. Nichols, and Mr. Nichols said to him. Why 
don't you go in for an elevated railroad up Washington 
Street, and we will then save our Walnut Avenue for a sort 
of New York Fifth Avenue. Have an elevated railroad up 
Washington Street to Egleston Square, and that comes 
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within a few minutes* walk of your land. That will be 
better than to have a street railway up Walnut Avenue. 
That started Mr. Williams up, and he thought that was the 
thing to do ; and he comes in here and testifies for it. Mr. 
Williams said he thought it would be an excellent thing 
up there on somebody's else street than his own. He was 
willing it should go up Washington Street, where he did not 
have any property ; and I have no doubt he believed what he 
said. Now that was what induced him to come in here and 
testify as he did. These are persons who use the cars very 
little. They have their own horses and carriages. Mr. 
Nichols has his, and Mr. Williams has his. Mr. Williams 
wants it, because he thinks it will advance the price of his 
land. They said they thought everybody in their vicinity 
wanted an elevated railroad, while there are not half a dozen 
families in that vicinity. They would like to have the boil 
on somebody's else back rather than have a little pimple 
like a street railway track up by their property on Walnut 
Avenue. 

Then there comes Col. Hutchings. He owns twenty acres 
of land there. He has moved off on to the Back Bay, 
and is trying to sell his land. An elevated railroad up 
Washington Street, and perhaps up Walnut Avenue, would 
not hurt him, because most of his land lies off the avenue. 
They show that they know what is for their interest when 
they come in and advocate it : there is no doubt about it. 
Hut what the effect is to be upon the property at the other 
end, where they are to be landed, is a question they do not 
consider, do not pretend to consider, and would not be the 
proper persons to consider. 

Now Mr, Henry Smith : he comes in, and says, Hurrah, 
boys, for an elevated railroad! He owns Oakland Garden, 
which you have heard of, perhaps. Well, I presume it 
would increase its value fifty per cent, and consequently it 
would increase rents. It would increase the price of land 
for anybody who wanted to build houses out there, no doubt. 
People would have to pay more rent than they do now. 
People go out there now for pleasure and to get cheap rents. 
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It would only benefit those who own the land. And still it 
is within three minutes' walk of a steam railroad station. 
They think an elevated railroad would be a good thing to 
help their land ; and, if they can only help raise the price of 
their land, that is all they care for. They do not care what 
effect it will have down town. You see how they all hedge 
in expressing their opinion as to the effect on property 
down town. The gentleman connected with the St. James 
Hotel thought an elevated railway would be a grand thing 
for him, but he thought it ought not to go down Washing- 
ton Street : it ought to go down Harrison Avenue, Atlantic 
Avenue, and Causeway Street, where it would not accom- 
modate his hotel as much as the street cars do to-day. It 
is only about fifteen minutes to State Street by the horse- 
cars. So you see the whole character of this testimony is 
not in the line of testimony which should influence you in 
the matter of showing public necessity. There should be a 
great public necessity shown for a structure of this character 
through our streets, before you should grant any bill for an 
elevated railway in Boston. 

And now suppose you start an elevated railroad from the 
Highlands, and come down town. When you get to Dover 
Street, what are you going to do ? And, before I come to 
that, I will read this. Mr. Powers says in his opening: — 

"A fact that perhaps you may not know is that at the 
time the Sixth Avenue structure was built it was the inten- 
tion of the projectors of that road to run the trains that 
came into the Grand Central Depot down into the neighbor- 
hood of Wall Street. Hence they built the structures suf- 
ficient in every way, as far as the strength and capacity were 
concerned, to carry these immense trains with Pullman cars. 
The idea of using them as they are now used solely was a 
remote idea of the projectors; and, as the engineers are 
at work upon these structures, the tendency is to simplify 
them. There are in New York many places where the 
structure is unsightly ; but the engineers are at work on 
these structures, and will simplify them greatly." 

Well, when I heard him say that, I did not know but that 
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it was true. But when Mr. Shreve, their engineer, came on 
to the stand, what did he say? He said that those structures 
were not intended for the sized engines which are at work 
on them now ; that they were intended for something as 
light as twelve or fifteen ton engines, but they found those 
were too light, and they had to increase their size to twenty- 
two tons, in order to do the- work. And the consequence 
was that the structures were rather light, and that the engi- 
neers were at work strengthening them, and not simplifying 
them. Then Mr. Powers is, of course, mistaken in his idea 
of the construction of that road. The structures are being 
strengthened^ not simplified. And we shall have witnesses 
here to testify that the structures that they are erecting now 
on Second Avenue, New York, are very much heavier than 
those on Sixth Avenue ; because it is recognized by all prac- 
tical engineers that those structures are too light to be 
perfectly safe. Then it must be assumed that, so far as 
anything you now know, you have got to have structures of 
the character of those in New York, or structures that are 
equally ponderous and strong. Then, when you get those 
structures down in our streets, as far as Dover Street, where 
are you going to run them without demolishing or destroying 
property } When you get below Dover Street, Washington 
Street only averages from 38 feet to 22 feet in width between 
the curbs. Tremont Street is from 40 feet to 30 feet be- 
tween the curbs, from Dover Street to Court Street. Now 
how are you going to erect that structure there? You have 
<j^c)t to bridge the street, haven't you } Mr. Powers said 
something about setting posts in the centre of the street. 
Well, how are you going to set centre posts with a street 
railway track in the centre of the street.-^ If you do that, 
then you are going to annihilate the rights that the street 
railv\'ays have in these streets. It may be that it would anni- 
hilate them altogether, and they would have to take up their 
tracks. I would not say as to that. At any rate, there 
would have to be a great change in the matter of running 
cars. I do not say that there could not be a consolidation 
of street railway interests, and the street cars be kept run- 
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ning ; but to say that our present system could be main- 
tained and kept in the same condition is too absurd to talk 
about. Because you must understand that the public travel 
that goes in and out of New York daily — the people that 
go in that do not reside there — is greater than the whole 
population of the city of Boston. Railroads help to facili- 
tate travel ; but the moment a railroad is built it does not, 
at the same time, manufacture the passengers it carries. 

Now how are you going to build your railroad ? Suppose 
a street 40 feet wide. If you build like the New York 
structure, you have got to put the posts 3 feet outside of the 
street railway tracks on either side. If you do not, there 
would be danger of injuring passengers standing on the step 
by hitting against the posts. You have got to have it so 
that a person standing on the steps of a car can clear the 
post. That would take 20 feet out of the middle of the 
street. It would bring the posts so that between the posts 
and the curb-stone there would be only 9 or 10 feet in a 
street 40 feet between the curbs, and the posts would be 
50 feet apart. And for you to undertake to have posts in 
the centre of the street, with posts one foot in diameter, if 
that be large enough, would be perfectly absurd. I think 
any engineer would scout the idea. You can see that, if the 
post is only a foot in diameter, that leaves only a foot and 
a half between the posts and the street cars. The car over- 
hangs 18 inches, so that there would be no room for the car 
to clear the posts. So that it would be impossible to have 
an elevated railroad in any of our streets, with a double track, 
north of Dover Street, without obstructing them to such a 
degree that it would not be tolerated by the public. 

Now Mr. Powers said in his opening that they were 
already building one of these railroads in Brooklyn, and 
would soon have it completed. Well, now I hold in my 
hand the decision of the Supreme Court for Kings County 
in Brooklyn^ where they have failed to confirm the award of 
the Commissioners laying out an elevated road in that city ; 
and it has been knocked in the head, for the present at least. 
Under the general railroad law of New York, the Mayor and 
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the Board of Aldermen or the City Government appointed 
a commission which was to adjudicate on the matters con- 
cerning the structure and the establishment of the routes. 
This commission was appointed by the Brooklyn City 
Government, and they went to work. You will bear in mind 
that, if a City Government works itself up to the point of 
appointing a commission, the Commissioners appointed are 
likely to be favorable to the laying out of the road. I know 
it was so in Brooklyn, because the fight was on the appoint- 
ment of the Commissioners ; and they were favorable to lay- 
ing out the road. They went on and laid out the road 
through certain streets, and the award went to the Supreme 
Court for their confirmation. 

Mr. Clarke. — The case is going to the Court of Appeals, 
probably ; but this is the first sit-down. 

Mr. Child. — This has been to the Court of Appeals once 
before. 

Mr. Clarke. — This never has. 

Mr. Child. — I beg your pardon. 

Mr. Clarke. — Now, Mr. Chairman, we are going to have 
a fight. 

Mr. Child. — The Supreme Court decided in favor of it, 
and it went to the Court of Appeals on a question of infor- 
mality. It was sent back, and now the Supreme Court has 
decided against it. 

Mr. Clarke. — You are thinking of rapid transit in New 
\'ork. That went to the Court of Appeals, and was decided 
upon favorably. 

The Chairman. — Mr. Merrill will please proceed. 

Mr. Merrill. — I will read the decision of the Court. 
I think it is better than anything I can say. It seems to 
cover the whole matter of rapid transit in Brooklyn. The 
Supreme Court in its decision says: — 

•'On one of the streets named, property of the assessed 
value of fifteen millions of dollars is situated ; and doubtless 
more than fifty millions of dollars in value of real estate 
would be immediately and most seriously affected by the 
construction of the entire railway as laid out by the Com- 
missioners." 
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This goes into the whole matter of damages, which I think 
will be very instructive, — don't you think it will, Mr. 
Clarke ? 

Mr. Clarke. — Yes. 

**It appears that the descriptions contained in the title- 
deeds upon one of the principal streets are such as to give 
only a small portion of the present owners any claim to the 
land beyond the sides of the street, and no doubt can be 
entertained but that most of the property on all the other 
streets is in a similar situation. 

" The structure proposed to be erected is to have its pillars 
within the curb-line, and its cross-girders to cover with 
trestle-work the entire roadway of each street. 

"Two streets are given in the alternative. In one of them, 
the Construction is dependent upon a future contingency, 
and upon others it is postponed. In some cases, no time 
whatever is fixed for its completion, thus giving to the 
Company the whole period of its chartered life in which to 
carry out the plan proposed. While it is apparent that so 
extensive a project must make a wonderful change in the 
city at large, and entail incalculable damage to some of the 
abutting property, no adequate provision has been made for 
any contribution to the City Treasury for the enjoyment of 
this valuable franchise ; and the owners of private property 
are left for indemnity exclusively to proceedings at law, 
under a system of jurisprudence not yet adapted to such an 
exercise of the power." 

I read this, because the bill which Mr. Powers proposes 
does not evdn leave it as it does in New York, for the prop- 
erty owners to recover damages to property under the 
common law. He declares in his bill that this structure 
proposed to be erected shall not be considered any other use 
of the streets than that which is the ordinary common use of 
the streets. It cuts off any possible recovery of damages. 

"It is proper to consider not only the inevitable conse- 
quences that will result from the construction and operation 
of this road, as mapped out before us, as an entire scheme, 
but those also which will result from the possession by the 
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R.R. Company of the right without the obligation to build.'* 

There is no obligation to build in this bill of Powers. 
And it can be held over the property owners eternally. 
There is a big job in it, if they see fit to make it so. That 
is all there is about it. 

** Here is a proposition to do something which certainly 
will affect property one way or the other." 

The same with that bill. 

" It may benefit some. It may injure some. 

" If the Company was bound to build, certain advantages 
might arise to the property affected, which might offset the 
disadvantages. But the right to build is in the nature of an 
easement, and a cloud upon all the property situated upon 
such streets." 

Pass this bill, Mr. Chairman, and all the property from 
Grove Hall to Somerville will be held under the threat and 
fear of having an elevated railroad constructed in the streets 
upon which it is situated until it is built, which may be 
never. 

"It would injuriously affect its sale in the market, and 
prevent permanent improvements thereon. This Corpora- 
tion has the option literally to gridiron the city of Brooklyn 
with a structure sufficiently strong and cumbersome for a 
freight railway!' 

The same with this bill. They may gridiron the city of 
Boston. 

'* It may impair the property, it will embarrass, if not pre- 
vent rival enterprises, and thus foster upon the community 
all the evils of a gigantic monopoly." 

Was ever such a gigantic monopoly attempted as this bill 
allows ! It grrdirons the whole city forever. 

" It is questionable if the scheme proposed would be a 
public improvement. 

*'Is it not true that so many advantages given to this 
Company, and so many burdens placed upon property owners 
by this scheme, will render it as a whole rather a public 
misfortune than a benefit.'^ Will it not retard rather than 
advance any system of rapid transit which shall fairly dis- 
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tribute its advantages among all our citizens ? It is said 
that these views affect the public interests rather than the 
private rights of the abutting owners. 

"This maybe true in one sense; but it nevertheless shows 
that the public interests are in harmony with the rights of 
the owners upon the streets which are to be incumbered by 
the option, without the benefit of the obligation to build the 
road. While some of these questions were properly sub- 
mitted to the Commissioners appointed by the Mayor and 
the Common Council, they may all be considered by the 
Court in determining whether the benefits to accrue from 
building this road outweigh the damage likely to result to 
abutting owners and the public. We come now to the ques- 
tion as to the duty and power of the Court in respect to this 
proceeding. It is with a good deal of hesitation that I have 
come to the conclusion that it is our duty to examine the 
merits of the question presented, "and to give or withhold 
confirmation, as shall seem wisest to us under all the cir- 
cumstances. 

"Assuming that an elevated road is a necessity, that the 
routes are proper, and that the scheme has progressed sub- 
stantially as required by the statute to the point where our 
confirmation is required, to enable the Corporation to go on 
with the construction of the road, and assuming further that 
this Court can act in this matter only in a judicial capacity, 
I am not satisfied that the weight of evidence as it appears 
before us sustains the determination made by our Com- 
missioners. 

" It is true that many opinions and prophecies were 
indulged upon the hearing below; but even this related 
almost entirely to a very few streets, and were favorable, 
not specially to this entire scheme, but to rapid transit 
generally upon certain streets named. 

"There is scarcely anything in the case (excluding the 
actual impression made by the Commissioners) that rises to 
the dignity of evidence in favor of this report. On the 
other hand, the evidence is abundant and conclusive that 
the proposed scheme, if carried out, — now mark this, — that 
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the proposed scheme, if carried out, will result in irreparable 
public and private injury. It is not necessary to quote the 
testimony. It is only necessary to distinguish the state- 
ments in favor of rapid transit generally from those in favor 
of this particular plan, to see that the determination of the 
Commissioners is not in accordance with the weight of evi- 
dence. Can, it be said that the evidence furnished by the 
inspection of the proposed route by the Commissioner should 
outweigh the sworn testimony of witnesses with equal or 
superior means of knowledge ? If that is the law, it would 
follow that in no case, when the senses of the Commissioners 
are made to testify, could the Court interfere to reverse their 
report upon the facts. .The general rule is that the Court 
will not review the decision of a Commissioner as to the 
value of property requiring personal inspection, examination 
of witnesses, and knowledge of the amount, character, and 
situation of property taken. But this rule, which arises out 
of the necessities of a multitude of controversies, and is 
dependent for a just settlement upon a minute investigation 
with details, was adopted in furtherance of justice, and not 
with a design to deprive the Court of an exercise of its own 
judgment upon any great question of public policy squarely 
presented, or to prevent the Court from rejecting a report 
leading to an undoubted private and public wrong. Suppose, 
for example, the report had embraced every street in the 
city, could it be denied that the Court could look into the 
merits, and reverse a determination so manifestly wrong.? 
If this power exists in an extreme case, it exists also in one 
where the injuries and advantages are more evenly balanced. 
But it is not clear that we are acting in this matter purely in 
a judicial capacity. 

" This is not analogous to a proceeding to condemn lands 
for railroads, streets, qr other public purposes. 

"In these cases, the power of eminent domain has alfeady 
been exercised; and nothing is left for the Court but to 
assess by commissioners the amount of compensation to be 
paid. Take the case of a railroad company applying for a 
commission to assess damages for land required by it. 
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"The law has already conferred upon the Company the 
right to take the land necessary for its corporate purpose ; 
but in this case the legislative grant of power to build the 
road has not been made. The condition upon which the 
right depends (i.e,, the consent of the property owners) has 
not been performed. The appropriation of property for 
railway purposes is an exercise of the right of eminent 
domain. 

" The power to exercise the right resides in the Legisla- 
ture. It may be delegated by general laws to certain officers 
or by special charter. 

" It was in view of this anomalous condition of the law^ 
that the Constitutional provision and the rapid-transit act 
were passed. They recognize the fact that rapid transit 
would be confined chiefly to the cities, where the streets are 
in some instances owned by the Municipal Corporations, 
and in all under the control of the municipal authorities, 
and where the anomalous condition of things was most likely 
to operate with the utmost rigor upon private rights. Rec- 
ognizing the difficulties, the Legislature say by the enact- 
ment, We will not permit any corporation to build an 
elevated road along a public street upon the simple consent 
of the public authorities. 

" We recognize the rights of owners of abutting property, 
and the legislative power of eminent domain shall not be 
employed without the consent of at least one-half of those 
parties who are to be the most deeply affected thereby. 
. " It is not the consent of the Commissioners appointed by 
the Mayor, nor the consent of the street authorities, .nor yet 
the consent of the property owners, which constitutes the 
condition precedent to the legislative consent. It consists 
in a concurrence of all those elements. The consent of the 
last is as essential as all the rest." 

" Neither the consent of the street authorities or the Legis- 
lature was enough, and the property owners were left to their 
remedy at law, if any they had ; but now that is not enough. 
The property owners must consent before the legislative 
authority attaches to the scheme. It therefore follows that 
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before the consent of the property owners, or its equivalent, 
is obtained, no question except purely legislative can arise. 
The motive for this condition was the protection of the 
property owner's threatened injury to his property without 
a certainty of a remedy. This act recognizes the legislative 
power to legalize a structure which would otherwise be a 
nuisance. This is a power to inflict a remediless injury. 

" It recognizes also the possible need of new and advisable 
improvements of this character. In balancing the possible 
private dangers against probable public advantages of such 
an improvement, the Legislature refers the matter of its own 
consent to the parties who are likely to suffer, and arbitrarily 
provides that, if half of them approve, the plan may be exe- 
cuted. If they refuse, then the scheme is defeated." 

Nothing of that kind in Powers' bill. They can run it 
through Washington and Tremont Streets, and destroy the 
entire property, and there is no remedy. 

*' In the light of these considerations, what is the substitute 
for this consent.-^ Does it consist in the determination of 
the Commissioners, or in two things, both as much as either; 
namely, the determination of the Commissioners, and the 
confirmation by the General Term.^ The degree of public 
benefit that is likely to result, and the amount of private 
injury that will be inflicted upon abutting owners from this 
scheme, if sanctioned, and a comparison of these matters of 
fact, are material elements in this determination. If the 
Court is satisfied that the injury to be inflicted upon private 
property and rights is so great and wide-spread as to clearly 
overbalance all possible benefits to be derived from its con- 
struction, then confirmation must be refused. 

" It is too apparent to require argument that a person may 
be grossly injured in his property, when none of his legal 
rights are invaded. A familiar illustration is the building 
and operation of a street railway. But, in the case of the 
illustration put, the injury is very limited in extent, as com- 
pared with that which this rapid transit project will entail. 

'*The noise, obstruction, deprivation of light and air, and 
other kindred annoyances will subject many private own err. 
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abutting the proposed routes to enormous losses, for which 
no compensation is provided. It seems to us, whether we 
view this proceeding upon the evidence in a judicial capacity, 
or in a broader sense of Legislative Commission, that the 
construction and operation of this road, under the proposed 
plan, will inflict upon property in front of which it will pass 
injuries to such an extent as to outweigh the public interest 
and necessities in having this scheme carried out. The Con- 
stitutional provision and rapid transit act have been carefully 
considered in the New York Elevated Railroad cases, and 
the meaning thereof fully declared, except as to the question 
of the power of the General Term to examine and pass upon 
the merits of the report of its Commissioners. 

" As this is a matter of great public concern, we deem it 
not improper to say that we are fully alive to the need of 
rapid transit in this city, and anxious that its citizens may 
enjoy all its advantages at the earliest practicable moment ; 
but we cannot acquiesce in a wholesale surrender of so 
many important highways to so burdensome a structure, and 
in allowing the petitioners ninety-nine years in which to 
finish it, unaccompanied with any terms for the benefit or 
security of the public and private interests involved." 

In New York, they have ninety-nine years in which to 
build. In this Powers bill, they have nine hundred and 
ninety-nine years after the end of the world takes place. I 
shall not detain you but a short time longer. I shall pass 
over a great deal that I intended to say. But it strikes me 
that almost all the testimony that has been presented to you 
is of a weak character, and should have no influence on your 
minds. There is a cry started up by these petitioners for an 
elevated railroad. People come in here, some of whom have 
signed the petition and some of whom have not, and say, It 
is going to be an excellent thing : it is an excellent thing for 
New York, and it is going to be an excellent thing for 
Boston. They do not consider what the effect will be of a 
structure like the elevated railroad in New York put up in 
the narrow streets of Boston. Why, it is like the cry up 
in a certain country village I heard of at the time the big 
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organ was introduced into Music Hall. They were crying 
out, " Hurrah for the big organ : we must have one up here 
in our village/' — not realizing that there was not a church 
in the whole village in which it could be erected. Up in 
one town in the southerly part of • New Hampshire, after 
street railways had become popular, one young man who had 
been employed as a conductor came up there, and was going 
to get up a street railway in that town ; and it was going to 
be a big thing for the town, where there were twelve hun- 
dred inhabitants. He knew he could make money. He did 
not look into it enough to see where he was to get passen- 
gers enough to make it pay. He thought he.was going to 
make an excellent thing carrying people to and from the 
mills on a street railway. Well, he built about a mile of 
road ; but, when he came to run it, he found it would not pay 
for the feeding and shoeing of one mule. That is about as 
much judgment as some of the people have who are shouting 
for an elevated railway in Boston. Of course it is a paying 
thing in New York. There is a great deal of money in it. 
It was a great job, and there has been a great amount of 
money made, I know it was said to me last year that Mr. 
Tilden made a million out of it. Mr. Powers said he 
believed he made ten millions. If you pass this bill of Mr. 
Powers honestly, — I do not say that I think he has that in 
view, — but, — I should not wonder if it was used as a great 
money-making scheme. 

Mr. Whittier. — You would not blame them for it, 
would you ? 

Mr. Merrill. — No ; but I do not think the committee are 
<^oing to give a bill which is going to allow them to gridiron 
the. city, and threaten all the property of the city, without 
hedging it around with the strongest possible safeguards. 
Now I will pass over the other memoranda that I have, and 
I will come to the conclusion which I have carefully pre- 
pared, and tell you what provisions and safeguards — in case 
it should be in the mind of any member of the committee 
to give either of the petitioners a bill — I honestly think the 
bill should contain. 
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I think it is perfectly clear to the members of the commit- 
tee that the rapid transit problem is very different in Boston 
from what it is in New York. The New York structures, it 
is admitted, cannot be used in Boston. Our streets are too 
narrow. 

Mr. Whittier. — We do not admit that we cannot use the 
New York structures in Boston. 

Mr. Clarke. — Mr. Powers admitted it. 

Mr. Child. — I beg your pardon. He said he did not pro- 
pose to use any such structure. 

Mr. Merrill. — He said he did not propose to build like 
the New York structure. 

Mr. Child. — That may be ; but he does not mean that it 
cannot be built. 

Mr. Merrill. — Well, last year it was the saddle-back 
plan, and now it is some other scheme. But I do not think 
there is any tangible scheme upon which the committee 
would be entitled to give the petitioners any bill at all. 
You have no right to let this pass out of the hands of the 
Legislature, unless there is some scheme which you are sat- 
isfied is practical and will be for the advantage of the city 
of Boston, and that you also feel sure that the advantages 
will be greater than the disadvantages. I repeat, our streets 
are too narrow. The New York streets are called narrow 
streets when under sixty feet between the curbs. Our 
streets are called wide when only forty feet between the 
curbs. According to the testimony of Mr. Shreve, the engi- 
neer, unless two streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
add up one hundred feet between the curbs, the New York 
structure and cars cannot turn the corners ; for that is what 
he means by a minimum radius of ninety feet. Nothing- 
less than an eighteen-ton engine can do the work. Those 
are the smallest used on the New York structures, and, 
according to his testimony, the size has been increased to 
twenty-two tons on the Sixth Avenue route. And these 
engines must have coupled drive-wheels not over five feet 
apart. Make them nearer, and you require a heavier and 
more ponderous structure. Set them farther apart, and so 
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reduce the road-bed in weight and size, and you require 
wider streets. 

It is conceded by the petitioners that the New York 
structures are too ponderous for our Boston streets. They 
have conceded it repeatedly and there has been nothing pro- 
duced to show that it would be practicable. 

Mr. Clarke. — It is conceded in the bill. 

Mr. Child. — Well, how many people are opening this 
case ? 

Mr. Collins. — You are trying to open it. 

Mr. Merrill. — No satisfactory solution of this mechan- 
ical problem has been presented or even suggested at this 
hearing. Safety, limited damage to property in the neigh- 
borhood, the best results at the least expense, are the essen- 
tial features of a bill. The way of solving these problems, 
the means of solving them, and the competency of those 
means to that end, are all, so far as this hearing is concerned, 
in the clouds, and are likely to remain so. No bill, therefore, 
should be reported, that does not provide for an investigation 
by a competent and disinterested board, at the expense of the 
petitioners, into the conditions of the problem, both mechan- 
ical and topographical, with regard to the things to be 
accomplished, and the mechanism and routes to be used to 
accomplish them, and also as to their competency and practi- 
cality. A proper tribunal for this investigation would, it 
seems to me, be the Railroad Commissioners, with the City 
Engineer, and the Chairman of the Street Commissioners, 
of the city of Boston added. And the sanction of the Harbor 
Commissioners should be obtained for all bridging of tide- 
water. A section providing for such a tribunal and resting 
in it the duty of investigating and reporting on the various 
engineering problems, mechanical and otherwise, should be 
incorporated in the bill. 

It is very clear that the occupancy of streets by any 
structure like an elevated railway must be a great damage 
to property. It would convert streets devised as one-story 
streets into two-story streets ; and a street for the ordinary 
traffic of yesterday into a bed of a steam railway in the air. 
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It would impose an additional servitude on the highway, and 
deprive the abutters of light, air, and a quiet possession of 
their property. What compensation should be awarded for 
thi's to abuttors it may be difficult for this committee to 
calculate; but no attempt should be made to evade it or 
to adjudicate on it in advance. And, if betterments were 
received at one end of the line and injury at the other, it 
might be fair to assess for the one to pay the other. At any 
rate, the injuries should be paid for. 

We have here a new use of the streets proposed, a new 
method of carrying passengers from point to point. There 
appear before you representatives of street railways who 
have been engaged for a long time in this business, and who 
have for several years done it efficiently. A proposed inno- 
vation threatens their investments and their business. If it 
is needed, they should not stand in the way; but they should 
be allowed to assist in this new method of transportation, if 
there is a public necessity for it ; and the old corporations, 
in my judgment, should be allowed to subscribe to the stock 
of this new enterprise, and should be represented in the 
corporation and management, in order that the loss and gain 
should be balanced to such commercial extent as they shall 
see fit. 

As all these things that may be done will doubtless 
seriously affect in one way or another the city of Boston and 
its streets, the consent of the Board of Aldermen, the con- 
servators of the highways, should be obtained before any 
encroachment should be made upon them. Even with these 
precautions, all the corporations employed in the work should 
be made street railway corporations in terms, and no jug- 
gling of language should be permitted upon this subject. 

They say that this bill shall be subject to all general laws 
applicable to such corporations. Is there any such corpora- 
tion incorporated in this Commonwealth ? What does that 
amount to ! If you report a bill, strike that out, and insert 
"subject to all general laws applicable to street railway cor- 
porations, so far as they are applicable." Then the Board of 
Aldermen and city authorities would have the right to say 
whether this property should be paid for. 
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Mr. Whittier. — Would not they have such right as the 
bill now stands ? 

Mr. Merrill. — Not under this bill. 

Mr. Whittier. — Does not the bill say that the Board of 
Aldermen shall approve of the plans .'^ 

Mr. Merrill. — I did not see your bill. 

Mr. Whittier. — That is the trouble : you have not seen 
the bills. 

Mr. Clarke. — They are compelled to locate them through 
the streets. 

Mr. Whittier. — Does it not say that the Board of 
Aldermen to locate the tracks.^ 

Mr. Clarke. — It does in your bill. 

Mr. Powers. — It provides that in my bill. 

Mr. Clarke. — If they don't like it after it is done, they 
cannot remove it. 

Mr. Merrill. — Suppose the structure should be put up, 
and should be found to be a confounded nuisance to every- 
body, it could not be taken down. 

Mr. Whittier. — Could not they compel us to take it 
down ? 

Mr. Child. — The people could stop riding on it, and it 
would soon come down. 

Mr. Merrill. — The policy of the Legislature upon this 
subject — "that the highways are a public trust, and should 
be controlled by the pjiblic authorities without even a sem- 
blance of the legislative authority that any private or semi- 
public corporation can possibly acquire an adverse interest 
therein, which should give any greater vested rights than 
those of street railways''— must not and cannot be toler- 
ated. Street railways, as they now exist, are tenants by 
sufferance of the highways. For such transportation com- 
panies, such occupancy by sufferance has been found a suffi- 
cient tenure; and their relations to the public as faithful 
hcrvants of the public, in the service of public necessity, is a 
safeguard to their investments of a higher order than any 
vested rights in the street. For the management of street 
railways, the presence of well-directed public opinion has 
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always been found efficient in Massachusetts. There is no 
need, then, here to take any steps to make these new 
methods of transportation independent of the city control in 
the usual way, or to give them new and unusual powers, or 
to vest in them any adverse interests to those of the public 
generally in the property owned by the public, and dedi- 
cated to the public service of a highway. Because, if you 
allow an elevated railroad to go through our narrow streets, 
property will suffer there ; and it is liable to fall upon a poor 
widow or a minor child or some person whose property, so 
affected, is all they have in the world. I know of an in- 
stance in New York on Fifty-third Street. Mr. Pushee told 
me about it. There was a house renting for $2,500. The 
elevated railroad went through there, and the owner, a 
widow lady, let it for $600. Mr. Pushee said that the 
excitement of putting that railroad through there was the 
means of her husband's death. She reduced the rent to 
$600, and with this as her only income went out of town. 
But the tenants would not keep it, and she has now gone 
back to reside in this house, and is renting her house in 
the country. I only allude to this as an instance of what 
has occurred. Now I say that is a hardship which ought 
not to be inflicted by any corporation, unless there is a 
public necessity of the greatest emergency. I say cases of 
that character ought and must be provided for; and I do 
not believe that a Massachusetts Legislature is going to 
pass any act, unless those interests are properly guarded. 
And if an elevated railroad cannot be constructed in 
Boston, and pay all the equitable damages, I say then there 
is no public necessity for it. There is no public neces- 
sity why you should pass a bill that will compel owners 
of property to go through a process of law in order to 
recover their rights. I do not believe any Legislature is 
going to pass any such bill. It is going to provide for 
the payment of damages, when they are properly assessed 
by the proper tribunal ; and the corporators must pay those 
damages before they commence the construction of their 
road. 
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Having these principles, then, in view, an act embodying 
them in a practical form might perhaps be safely reported ; 
but nothing less than these safeguards to the public and 
private interests could properly hedge round such an enter- 
prise as this, without bringing disaster to some innocent 
property owner, danger to some confiding traveller, great 
expense to the community, or, at the very least, imminent 
peril of each and all of these. It may be said that these 
provisions I have suggested will kill the enterprise, strangle 
it in its cradle. But, if there is a public necessity for these 
structures and the means of transportation, there must be a 
preponderance of advantage from them beyond their disad- 
vantages. Any attempt to say that either the public or the 
trading and money-making corporation should be put in a 
position to receive the advantages, without compensating 
disadvantages to the persons who suffer them, is to ask leg- 
islative sanction of the doctrine of robbing Peter to make a 
present to Paul, and to introduce into Massachusetts legis- 
lation an indorsement of the propriety of levying a secretary 
of war's household expenses upon soldiers of the army. The 
best test of public necessity is the investment of private 
money to supply it, under proper safeguards for paying the 
damage in cases where the remedy is worse than the disease. 
That is the test applied to railroad corporations organized 
under the general railroad laws of this Commonwealth. 
Apply that test to these petitioners, and you will find that 
their evidence of public necessity will pass through the sieve 
like fine flour. Putting up your money first, and taking the 
pecuniary risk, is considered in this Commonwealth the fair 
test of sincerity. Unless all public and private interests are 
carefully protected, even if there be a public necessity shown 
by the petitioners for this railway, they should have leave to 
withdraw. If all these interests are carefully guarded in the 
bill, the petitioners may be allowed to experiment at their own 
expense, and to speculate or gamble with fortune as much as 
they please. ' 
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Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 

It seems to have fallen to my lot to make the clos- 
mg argument upon this petition for the horse-railroad 
companies. As you well know, a few days since the 
opening argument was made by the president of the 
Highland Railroad; and with his usual zeal he has 
travelled the ground so thoroughly that he has ex- 
hausted it, and leaves but little for me to say, — which 
is fortunate for myself and decidedly fortunate for 
you. I do not know how I can express the pleas- 
ure and satisfaction that I feel in addressing you, 
as the legislative committee appointed by the wis- 
dom of the Legislature, and into whose care the 
matters concerning street railroads are given. For I 
feel, as the executive officer of a corporation like the 
one I represent, that the large and varied interests 
which it possesses, and has fairly earned, are in good 
and honest hands. While you have the power to 
create, you have also the power to destroy ; but I feel 
assured that the interests that I represent are safe, 
and will not be injured or destroyed by such a com- 
mittee. I do not know how I can better approach 
this subject than to give you some idea, as briefly as 
I>os8ible, of the accommodations that the Metropolitan 



Railroad has so long furnished and is now furnishing 
to the inhabitants of the suburbs of our city; and if 
you will follow me in a rapid flight around the cu-cle, 
I will delineate to you just what our possessions are, 
and what we are capable of doing 

Beginning at the west, we have an application 
pending before the Board of Aldermen of the city of 
Boston for the right to lay tracks on the Milldam, so 
as to extend our Beacon Street line to the northerly 
part of Brookline. Our routes in BrooMine are 
already secured, and we have only been waiting for 
the widening of the Milldam before asking the right 
to lay tracks upon its roadway. As soon as that is 
done we shall enter Brookline through Longwood, 
and accommodate all that section. Our old and well- 
established line to the more southerly portion of the 
town is one of the best and most prosperous parts 
of our business, and I have arrangements all com- 
pleted for the laying of a double track, which will 
give five-minute cars to that section where we now 
run on seven and ten minute time. N^ext to the 
• Brookline branch of our road comes the Jamaica 
Plain line, which is to-day the most important subur- 
ban auxiliary to the main trunk. The running time 
here is every seven minutes during the busy portions 
of the day, and we are now constructing new tracks 
and turnouts so that we may furnish still greater facil- 
ities. Moving a little more to the east, we meet our 
Egleston Square and Forest Hills lines, where we 
have double tracks extending nearly six miles into the 
suburbs. They are among our longest and most sue- 



cessful lines, running upon seven and ten minute 
time throughout the day and evening, and accomodat- 
ing, thus far without complaint, all who desire to ride. 
Between the Jamaica Plain and Egleston Square 
tracks we have the I^orfolk Hill lines, which perform 
useful service for a great population centring about 
that elevated and pleasant portion of Roxbury, and 
furnish easy and convenient means of transportation 
between it and the more northerly parts of the city. 
Still farther east is the Warren Street section, includ- 
ing the vicinity of Grove Hall and the still more re- 
mote portions of Dorchester near Dr. Means's church, 
which is quite near the terminus of the line. This is a 
densely populated region, and one which demands and 
should receive ample accommodation. "We have re- 
cently asked the right to lay a double track upon that 
portion of it now provided only with single track, and 
the material for its construction is now on the ground. 
I trust that before the snows of another winter make 
their appearance, this work will be completed. Con- 
tinuing to the eastward, we next come to the Mount 
Pleasant, Upham's Corner, and Meeting-House Hill 
lines, all of which are flourishing to the full extent 
of their capacity, and furnishing accommodations to 
all who desire to use them. The time on these lines 
is every five, seven, and ten minutes. The last great 
lines in this direction are those on Dorchester Avenue, 
commencing as far south as Milton Lower Mills, and 
extending through the easterly portion of Dorchester 
(Field's Corner, etc.), Washington Tillage, and skirt- 
ing the westerly edge of South Boston. These are 





important branches of our road, and the number of 
passengers conveyed upon them is very large. I be- 
lieve that the management of them is satisfactory to 
the public. 

I have thus rapidly sketched the general features of 
these outlying lines, and given you some faint idea 
of their value to persons desiring conveyance from 
one point to another. In this connection, I wish you 
to distinctly understand and bear in mind the fact 
that on all these routes we are competing with 
steam roads, — the Boston and Albany, the Provi- 
dence, the Old Colony, and the 'New York and New 
England, — whose depots are all within a few mo- 
ments' walk of the points where we take up and put 
down our passengers. You are all well aware, also? 
that in some of the sections to which I have alluded 
we are in competition with the Highland Street Rail- 
way Company, and that the public has thus the ben- 
efit of the rivalry thereby excited, and the ample 
accommodations offered by each corporation. I need 
not mention that in South Boston the people are well 
cared for by one of the most enterprising and well- 
managed horse-railroad companies in the Union. I 
will conclude this portion of my remarks with the fol- 
lowing statistics of my own road, — the Metropolitan, 
— in order to give you an idea of the magnitude of 
our business : — 

The whole number of our lines is 29; the whole 
number of cars, 457; the number of horses, 2,500; 
and we have upon our pay-rolls the names of no less 
than 1,289 employes. "We pay taxes to the State 



and city on the sum of $2,000,000. Such, gentle- 
men, is the institution whose interests are intrusted 
to your hands to preserve or destroy. As the Street 
Railway Committee of the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, you possess and may wield great powers, and 
you will doubtless feel the responsibilities that are 
placed upon you. 

It becomes, of course, sl matter of deep interest, and 
one which demands mature reflection and deliberation 
when petitions for anything like this elevated-rail- 
road scheme are brought before you; and you can 
readily see that it is my imperative duty to be here 
as a remonstrant against the passage of the bill asked 
for by these petitioners. I am here because those 
petitioners seek to strike a direct blow at the welfare 
of the Metropolitan Kailroad Company, a company 
whose interests it is tny duty to protect. I think that 
you will see it to be your duty to hesitate, to reflect, 
and to consider well and carefully what you do, before 
you commit any act which may work an injury to an 
institution and an enterprise of this kind. This com- 
pany was chartered nearly thirty years ago, — in 1852, 
— and it has faithfully fulfilled the obligations which 
it undertook. It has grown with the growth and 
strengthened with the strength of the State, the 
county, and the city; and to-day it is meeting the 
wishes and the just demands of all reasonable persons 
in the city and its suburbs wherever its rails extend. 
The voice of censure and complaint is rarely heard. 

Now, it is an accepted and well-known fact that 
these petitioners cannot and do not come to you and 
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say, " We come here for the sole and only purpose of 
putting money into our purses ; we come here disre- 
gardful of the rights of all other persons. We come 
in our own private capacity and for our own private 
purposes/' We know that they cannot say that, and 
we believe they would not say that if they could. 
And in any remarks I shall make about those peti- 
tions, I do not desire to impugn or to deride the motives 
of the gentlemen who have brought the petitions here. 
They are my personal friends, and we are bound to 
believe what they say, and to put our confidence in 
their motives as they state them to you. But they 
have got something else to do. They have got to prove 
to you that there is an exigency ; that there is a neces- 
sity for this elevated road: an exigency that shall be 
so far beyond controversy, which shall extend so far 
into the domain of positive proof, that anything else 
that can be brought here upon the other side must 
fade away like the mists of the morning and leave them 
alone in their glory. And now, gentlemen, how have 
they answered that absolutely necessary requirement? 
The principal petitioner, the president of the Middle- 
sex Kailroad, in his opening says, "If we cannot 
prove this exigency, you cannot give us a bill," — 
thereby reciting to you plainly your duty ; that if we 
" do not prove that there is a necessity far, far beyond 
even your imagination, you cannot give us this bill. 

And what have they proved? I leave it to you 
to recapitulate the evidence that has been brought 
here; for through the long, weary hours that you 
have sat here (and the case has dragged its slow 
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length along) , conviction has ere this entered your 
minds, and you are satisfied, doubtless, by the testi- 
mony brought here, whether or not they have proved 
the necessity for an elevated railroad through the 
streets and over the highways of this city. Why, 
they have had the past year to work in ; and with all the 
energy and ability and intelligence which character- 
ize the promoters of this petition, they have searched 
everywhere to find and bring everybody into this room 
that they can to testify in favor of their side of the 
question. Let a man for the past year drop a care- 
less word anywhere within the hearing or knowledge 
of these gentlemen, in favor of their petition, or in 
favor partially, or in favor of an elevated railroad of 
any sort, and he has been sought after, and either 
bought or begged or persuaded to come here and tes- 
tify. And what have they brought here? Gentle- 
men, it is not for me, associated professionally in the 
same line of business with parties of the Cambridge 
Kailroad, — it is not for me, if I would preserve the 
pleasant relations I have with them to-day, to discuss 
what they have said here, or still more what they 
have said to me, after the hearing, on the sidewalk of 
this street. 

But I say, sir, and I give my word for it, and it 
cannot be denied, that one of the gentlemen who 
testified here, and said that he wanted this road and 
woqjd take stock in it, was not in earnest, and did 
not mean what he said, and said it for his own 
private interest, and his own private purposes. 
Throughout Cambridge what do we find? Why, 
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we find Mr. Merrill coming here, — as respectable 
a gentleman, and one of the most intelligent that 
appeared, — and what did he say? Why, he wanted 
it for his own purpose of getting to Boston as soon 
as he could. ^^Mr. Merrill, do you own any prop- 
erty in Boston?" "Yes, sir." "Where?" Well, 
it was in such a place, we could not tell where. It 
was somewhere in some little street at the South 
End that we knew nothing about. "Will it pass 
your estate ? " " N^o, sir." " Do you own anything at 
the other end of the city ? " " Yes, su-." " Where ? " 
" A house on Baldwin Place." Now, I would like to 
see you get an elevated railroad through Baldwin 
Place. And yet of all the men, from first to last, who 
have testified during the hours that I have sat here, 
there was not a man from first to last have they 
brought here in front of whose house, or past whose 
property, this road will run. 

But, gentlemen, we will suppose for a moment that 
that is all they have brought here. Will you go with 
me and look one minute at the other side, and see 
what has come here? Is there a man of you that can 
sit here to-day, except one steeped in the deepest prej- 
udice — and no committee-man is so prejudiced — 
but what must say that gentlemen have come up here 
whoso interest it is to save their property from this 
encroachment? ' You have found the gray-headed 
wealtJiy men of our city, who scarcely ever go any- 
where, but who have been called upon and felt obliged 
to come into this hall and offer remonstrance against 
what they consider an outrage and an encroachment 
upon their righti^ and upon their property. 
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That 18 the answer which has been hurled back here 
to the set of land-speculating gentlemen, whose only 
hope is that something, some kind of a scheme, they 
care not what, will come from somewhere, from which 
they can derive the benefits of higher prices for their 
mortgaged lands. But we will suppose for a moment 
that this was reversed, and that they had made out the 
strongest qase of public necessity here that ever was 
heard or ever was printed; that they had filled this 
hall and these corridors with men clamoring for this 
railroad; that the press of Boston and the State had 
teemed with articles begging for it and demanding it ; 
we will suppose there was a public sentiment which 
seemed like a wave which was irresistible in its force, 
and demanding this elevated railroad. I say that 
even then you should hesitate ; I say that even then 
you should carefully, very carefully, scrutinize what 
you were about to do : for we know that under cer- 
tain excitement, under certain popular delusions of 
the public mind, false conclusions are sometimes 
reached, but after that the calmness of common-sense 
comes back to you, and you are to say, ^^ Even if all 
this does exist, is it the best thing possible? " 

But, gentlemen, I ask you, how long can you hesi- 
tate, what consideration can you give to the demands 
of these petitions for this elevated railroad, when 
you have only before you such testimony as they 
have brought here? Certainly it seems to me that if 
the weight of evidence must prove the exigency, that 
it has been fully proved here, and declared by their 
own witnesses, that no necessity exists for this ele- 
vated railroad. 
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Mr. Chairman, let me ask you of the committee to 
congratulate yourselves, with me and with every 
other good citizen who loves his city, that in this age 
of progress, that at this time when these popular 
delusions seem to sweep over the land with an irre- 
sistible force that almost takes away our senses, that 
at this time when speculation inins riot and walks 
and stalks over the land, to the ruin of all of us by 
and by, perhaps, — I say, congratulate yourselves 
with me, that if this is a progressive age, and the 
cities of the country must require rapid transit, 
let us take pleasure and gratification from the fact 
that no such monstrosity can ever exist with us, 
because we never shall need it. There is no neces- 
sity for it, and we never ought to have it. With all 
the eloquence that will be poured forth here, and that 
has shown itself in the scintillations of their examina- 
tions, they never will nor never can convince a com- 
mon-sense man that the suburbs of Boston are not as 
well accommodated now as they can be and ever will 
be, with these lines of horse cars radiating as I have 
described, offering in themselves the safest convey- 
ance ever invented by man, — a conveyance which 
its own popularity is extending into every civilized 
city in the known world, -^ and with every one ot 
these horse-car lines competing hourly and day by 
day with some other line, and with every steam rail- 
road that enters our city. 

They only ofier, with their elevated railroad, the 
single advantage over the horse car, of a little saving 
of time. They dare not bring in the question of safety- 
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They dare not introduce the subject of low fares. 
They dare not make other comparisons . They fall back 
upon the simple idea that they save for everybody a 
little time. Now, no man knows better than this 
adroit and artful president, who brings this petition 
here, — no man knows better than he how to intro- 
duce it. But like everything else, he cannot, with all 
his sophistries, convince you that there is any neces- 
sity for it; for if a man wants a little more time, or to 
save time over any line of horse cars that he runs, or 
that I run, he knows, and must confess it, that almost 
at the very door of that man is a steam-railroad line 
that will convey him as rapidly and as cheaply and as 
often to our city, and land him within five or ten 
minutes' walk of the very busiest centre, and in most 
cases within two or three minutes' walk of where these 
petitioners propose to land him. 

Mr. Chairman, why does the Metropolitan Railroad 
remonstrate against this? Why should any horse 
railroad remonstrate against it? It was described 
here the other day as a very unique bill ; unique in 
this fact, that it is to bridge over the chartered high- 
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ways already given to another purpose and to other 
corporations. This bill erects a bridge covering the 
tracks of our corporation, at least, and to compete 
there and everywhere with us for passengers. And 
will that gentleman undertake to say to me that if he 
puts hijs line to Grove Hall, Jamaica Plain, Mount 
Pleasant, or Dorchester, building four or five miles of 
it at a cost of at least $2,000,000, — will he undertake 
to tell me that our lines can run there as we do now, and 
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have the same patronage, and never feel any loss? 
He knows better; and how he is going to stand up 
some day and talk to his stockholders I cannot 
imagine. But I am thankful that there is enough 
life left in me to stand here and defend the interests 
of the thousand stockholders of the Metropolitan 
Kailroad, who come here and say to you, " What have 
we done that you should strike this blow; where 
exists the necessity that you should do us this in- 
jury?'' He may account to his people as he pleases; 
I could not account to mine if I were not here to-day 
to remonstrate against this. He has flippantly stated 
in his opening that it is not for you to consider the 
interests of this corporation or any other corporation 
like mine in granting this petition, any more than the 
Legislature considered the interests of the stages or 
the omnibuses when the horse cars were introduced. 
Well, now, if that is not a subject of legislative con- 
sideration with you, I do not understand what your 
duties are. If something comes in here in the shape 
of a petition for which there is no necessity, if there 
is and has been an opposition brought to that, the 
equal of which you have never seen or felt before 
this year, and then it is claimed that it is a matter of no 
consideration to you, then, I repeat it again, I do not 
comprehend the duties assigned you. Could you 
grant it because they ask it? Here is a corporation 
which the Legislature has heretofore chartered, which 
they have encouraged into existence, which holds its 
life at your pleasure, which is doing its duty, without 
complaint and to the satisfaction of the public, and in 
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which millions of dollars of trust money is invested, and 
that money largely belonging to widows and orphans. 
If all that money to-day is invested in a corporation 
which is thoroughly doing its duty, how are these 
petitioners for their own selfish purposes to come in 
here to fill their own purses and tell you that it is not 
a subject of legislative consideration what the efiect 
may be upon any other institution that they may seek 
to injure or to ruin. 

One more statement, gentlemen : the president of the 
Middlesex Koad would make you believe that the 
limit of the horse-car accommodation of Boston has 
been reached; that its mission is performed; that its 
end has come ; that its purposes are fulfilled ; and that 
it must pass into a respectable old age and die of its 
own decrepitude. Let him speak for his own road and 
for himself when he says that; he must not speak 
for the corporation which I represent. When this 
gentleman stands up here and flippantly states and 
gives you to understand that the Board of Aldermen 
have put their seal upon all further extension of our 
business, let him speak for himself and his road, and 
let the seal be put upon his lips there, for the gentle- 
man knows that day has not come. He knows that 
in his active brain to-day he is scheming and plotting, 
as he ought to be, for the extension of his own horse- 
railroad business. And when I brought here, or 
fortunately found here, the ex-chairman of the Board 
of Aldermen, under whose direction and control we 
have been so long, what did he say in the fairness of 
an honest man when he stood up here, in answer to 
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my question? " lias the limit of horse-car accommo- 
dation been reached in Boston? " ^^ ]S^o, sir, it has just 
begun." Taking out one little section of the city, 
which has been debatable ground and the battle-field 
of us all, one little circle like the rim of the inkstand 
before you, — taking out that over which the principal 
petitioner himself has done as much to make trouble 
as anybody else, as was stated here by Mr. Stebbins, — 
and you will find that there is no positive limitation to 
the number of cars we can any of us run, if we will 
agree to confine them to certain districts; and should 
we wish, now or at any time in the future, to increase 
or double the number of cars of our suburban lines, I 
know, and Mr. Powers knows, and all the managers 
of all the lines running into our city know, that the 
Board of Aldermen would not oppose us, providing 
we did not run the cars over the circuit of Boylston 
Street, Tremont, Cornhill, and Washington Street. 

Two years ago the Board of Aldermen had no 
police regulations to govern the running of horse 
cars, and it became necessary for an ordinance to be 
passed that there should be placed in the hands of the 
Board of Aldermen the power whereby they could 
say, ^^ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.'' Over 
that circuit only, they desired to prohibit any in- 
crease of cars, and they passed an order to that effect. 
The shrewd president who heads this petition comes 
up here and states that it means the regulation and 
restriction of all the horse cars over all the streets 
in Boston. Gentlemen, I know not how weary and 
tired he may feel in the management of his horse 
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cars, I know not what new schemes he may seek out 
to carry people, or wherein he sees any gain for him- 
self or his stockholders; but I would give you, gen- 
tlemen, to understand that the Metropolitan Kailroad 
exists to-day in the very pride and strength of its 
successful mission, and, as has been said by Alder- 
man Stebbins, is just beginning to do its mighty 
work. We have no fears of this scheme brought 
here to injure it. We have no desire nor determina- 
tion to curtail our efforts in the least, as we know 
that we ever have been and shall be sustained and 
supported by the patronage and the good- will of the 
citizens of Boston, in our endeavors to accommo- 
date them. 

Mi\ Chairman, at times and seasons in the course 
of our lives, certain phrases seem to arise, that from 
constant iteration and reiteration into our ears and 
before our eyes pass into household words. To-day 
the cry is ^^ rapid transit," arising doubtless from the 
fact that but a few years have now passed away since 
thought has been flashed around the world with all 
the rapidity that it passes from the mind to the brain; 
and within a few weeks or months we have heard an 
account from those who are ever exploring the misty 
land of science, that another discovery has been 
made, and now the living voice seems to have anni- 
hilated distance, and is transmitted from ear to ear 
with that unmistakable cadence that makes it 
familiar to us. But, Mr. Chairman, we must rest 
here. The time has not yet come when our material 
bodies can be so transmitted; and this cry of rapid 
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transit may be a delusive one, and may lead us away 
from those safe paths in which we ought to travel, 
and from those laws which regulate human affairs, 
and make them safe and profitable. No man — and I 
agree with my friend, the president of the Middlesex 
Company — no man can stand up here and tell what 
the future will bring for rapid transit. But let us not 
purchase it at such a cost and such a loss as is offered 
here, in this nightmare dream called elevated rail- 
roads. They offer to the rich man this boon : confis- 
cation of his property, and the doubtful uncertainty 
of the law for his reparation. They prepare for the 
poor man higher fares, dearer land, and the necessity 
of a constant life insurance. They present to us all 
an ugly, unwieldy monstrosity, reared in our public 
highways; something that utterly destroys the archi- 
tectural beauty of its surroundings, and banishes for- 
ever from them all that can delight the taste or please 
the eye. They say it is for rapid transit, a saving of 
time, forgetting that time is the handmaiden of pru- 
dence, and undue haste the cause of disaster. This 
standing nuisance will be a Bridge of Sighs, indeed, 
and from it shall drop tears ; but they will be tears of 
oil and filth, to bespatter and besmear an outraged 
and disgusted public. 

Mr. Chairman, I fear that I have exceeded the 
short limit of time allowed me, and I must close, as I 
am to be followed by those who can interest you 
much more than I. Let me say once more, in the 
name of the Metropolitan Railroad Coi-poration, and 
of all the horse -railroad corporations who have asked 
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me to appear here to-day to remonstrate against this 
elevated railroad scheme, that we trust the interests I 
have portrayed to you will be well taken care of and 
honestly guarded; and when the sound of the voices 
that shall speak upon this matter shall cease, I trust 
the very next moment that follows will bring your 
decision, ^^ Leave to withdraw '' ; and with that bene- 
diction, this unwise and profitless scheme denominated 
" elevated railroads " shall sink into its eternal rest. 
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Mr. Chairman and Oentlemen : — 

I feel somewhat embarrassed at this stage of the 
proceedings in endeavoring to present any argument 
to this committee in regard to this matter, for the 
reason that this has been so much argued, both by 
witnesses and counsel, that it would seem as though 
there was nothing left to be said, and it would be 
presumption for me to endeavor to say anything new 
in regard to it, — it seems a little like ^^ the day after 
the party"; and what was originally new and beau- 
tiful has been despoiled of all its beauty, and is only 
to be served up in some way or other to get rid of it. 

But, sir, I think that there still remain some con- 
siderations that perhaps have not been fully pressed 
upon the committee; and certainly it is my duty, 
whether that is so or not, to present such considera- 
tions in the closing of this case as it may seem to me 
will be beneficial to the committee in aiding them to 
arrive at a conclusion. 

And, first, Mr. Chairman, I would call your atten- 
tion to the petition that is before the committee, — 
the petition that I represent; and inasmuch as it has 
been so long a time since it was read by yourself, sir, 



in the opening of this case, 1 will venture to read it. 
It is as follows: — 

^ To the Honorable Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court assembled : 

^^ The undersigned respectfully petition your Hon- 
orable Bodies for an Act of Incorporation as an 
Elevated Railroad Company, for the purpose of locat- 
ing, constructing, maintaining, and operating an Ele- 
vated Railroad in the cities of Boston, Cambridge, 
Somerville, and Chelsea, and the towns of Maiden, 
Medford, and Everett, on and over such streets, high- 
ways, and bridges in the above-named cities and 
towns as the Boards of Aldermen and Selectmen of 
the said respective cities and towns may from time 
to time designate." 

A petition, as you will see, for an opportunity to 
build and construct an enterprise, which enterprise 
is to be under the direction and control of the local 
authorities of the city in which that structure is to be 
located. And that petition is signed by the follow- 
ing gentlemen : Charles E. Powers, Samuel B. 
Rindge, Samuel C. Lawrence, John M. Clark, Sunci- 
ner R. Mead, William T. Sears, Samuel A. Carleton, 
Amos F. Breed, K. S. Chaffee, George O. Carpenter, 
Peter Higgins, J. Warren Merrill, Thomas Dana^ 
Samuel Gould, William T. Hart, Francis Thompson, 
Thornton K. Lothrop, James T. Eldredge, George 
D. Edmands, Charles E. Raymond, Frank !N. Thayer, 
Roland Worthington, John Goldlhwait, Linus M. 
Child, James W. Emery, D. IS. Skillings, John D. 
Morton. 



Now, sir, you have before you a petitiou for a new 
enterprise; a petition which has for its object and 
purpose — ' and it can have no other — the benefit of 
the public, of the city of Boston, and surrounding 
cities and towns. You have pledged to that enter- 
prise twenty-seven men from all walks in life in this 
city and vicinity, — twenty-seven men, every man of 
whom knows what it is to put his money into an en- 
terprise, every man of whom stands pledged before 
you by his business fame and honor, — and there is 
hardly one man there but has a business fame and 
honor that he prizes and will not sacrifice readily, — 
stands here before you pledged by his honor to put 
his money into this enterprise if you will allow him 
to do it. And those men have not come here lightly; 
they have not come here without knowing what they 
are doing; they have not signed their names to that 
petition ^for the fun of it"; they have come here in 
earnest; they have come here because they believe 
there is a necessity, — because they know there is a 
public necessity and exigency for that which they 
desire. They are not men who do not consider 
well their ways, and who do not know the value of 
their money and where to put it. There is not a maa 
who has signed that petition, I believe, not a single 
man but that knows the value of a dollar; not a 
single man there but has made his own fortune, has 
built up his own name, and has started, where most 
of us have started, from the bottom, and has riiade 
his best endeavor to climb towards the top. Those 
men come here pledging themselves to you, ready to 
put their money into this enterprise. 

NoWy sir, I ask your attention, and indeed I do not 
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need to ask it, for I will say here that of all the com- 
mittees before whom it was ever my duty to appear ia 
th Massachusetts Legislature at any time, never have 
I received such attention, and never has any case re- 
ceived such attention as this case has received from 
this committee. Day after day, with the utmost 
patience, with the utmost kindness, with an earnest- 
ness on the part of every member to find out all that 
was possible to be found out, have you heard us; and 
you have heard us with a full board almost every time, 
and there has been not the slightest sign of negligence 
or shirking. Sir, allow me to say that it is remarkable, 
even in the annals of the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

Now, then, as I said before, you have these peti- 
tioners before you. They are men, every one of 
them, actively and earnestly engaged in the business 
of life. Almost every one of them is prominently 
identified with the calling to which he belongs, and 
is looked up to and respected and believed in by 
those who associate with him in business. They 
come here honestly. There was at the beginning, 
perhaps, an intimation, or a slur was thrown out, 
that these gentlemen were not honest in their pur- 
pose; that they did not desire what they had asked 
for; that they come up here and spend their time 
and their money to this extent for the purposes of 
deception, for the purposes of play, shall I call it, 
and that they do not mean what they ask. 

I have heard in the opening that this was said; but 
in the closing I have heard no such intimation. I 
believe, sir, and you and the gentlemen of this com- 
mittee believe, and the opponents of this enterprise 
believe to-day, that this thing is honest and earnest, 



and that it is the true and settled purpose of these 
gentlemen, if they can obtain the opportunity, to enter 
into this public enterprise. As I said before, there is 
not a single petitioner here who lives upon the earn- 
ings or the fame or the renown of his ancestors. 
They are men, here to-day, laboring for themselves, 
and by that labor for themselves benefiting the towns 
and cities with which they are identified. And they 
now believe that the time has come — and they are 
ready to stake their faith and their money upon it — 
that the time has come when, for the convenient and 
rapid and pleasant transportation of the enormous 
body of passengers that desire to be transported in this 
community, a new and better and more feasible kind 
of transportation should be afforded. They believe 
that if they can have the opportunity they can 
accomplish their purpose, and that if they accomplish 
their purpose, they will make to themselves a gain and 
profits, and that by that very act they will help the 
city of Boston and its citizens, to their comfort and 
pleasure and profit. 

That being the case, all we ask of you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen of the committee, is, — what we 
have received, as I have said before, — a patient hear- 
ing and investigation; and when you come to the 
consideration and determination of this matter, all we 
ask of you is that you will act out that which you 
yourselves have known, — that you will not allow 
yourselves to be influenced by anybody outside, — by 
what somebody says, or what somebody says some- 
body says, or by any article written by anybody, and 
put into a newspaper, by persons who do not know 
about the subject of which they are talking. You, 



gentlemen, know something about this thing. Any 
man who has not investigated this matter can know 
about it. It is something new. It is, I agree, 
something strange, and it is only by investigation, it 
is only by patient and careful examination, that any 
man stands prepared to deliver an opinion upon it. 
You know, Mr. Chairman, and everybody else knows, 
how easy it is for flippant human nature to give au 
opinion about something that they know nothing 
about. TVe know how easy it is for anybody to con- 
demn that which they know nothing about. You, 
sir, see it and hear it done every day. I well remem- 
ber on one occasion in a public place hearing a person 
denounce Mr. Moody. He went on with a denuncia- 
tion of Mr. Moody which was as unjust as it was un- 
called for. I asked that person publicly, " Did you 
ever hear hkn?" ^^No, and I never would.'' ^^Did 
you ever read anything he ever said?" ^^Xo, nor I 
never would." " Do you then stand here to judge 
him?" 

Now, I say to those persons who undertake to dis- 
cuss and to judge this matter, " Do you stand here to 
judge that which you know nothing about?" And 
therefore I appeal to you, gentlemen, to follow the 
dictates of your own reason, — to follow out that 
which you believe in your own hearts. You are re- 
sponsible to no man. You can be questioned by no 
man. All I say, is, — knowing as I do, that you have 
the real interests of Boston at heart, — Don't let 
yourselves be governed or intimidated by the loose 
talk of people out and around in the community, and 
by what they write in the papers, — people who have 
no knowledge of the subject upon which they express 
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their opinions. That I believe to be the duty of this 
committee. You have spent weeks in investigating 
this subject. If you are going to follow the opinions 
of those who did not investigate it, and know nothing 
about it, why these hearings? why these pleas? why 
this time and attention paid to it, if it goes for 
naught? I ask you to take this case and consider the 
evidence that has been presented to you, and consider 
the information which you have received upon it, and 
then weigh it calmly and fairly, and pass upon it in 
your own minds without asking anybody else, and I 
shall be satisfied, and the petitioners whom I repre- 
sent will be entirely satisfied. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, why, do we come here? The 
Legislature of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
have said that if twenty-five men in the Common- 
wealth are willing to pay for it, they may build a rail- 
road anywhere within the limits of this Common- 
wealth ; they may run it through your house and 
mine ; they may run their railroad broadcast across 
the city of Boston ; they may run their railroad any- 
where, asking no man, and no man can stop them. 
And why? Why is there such a law as that, not only 
in Massachusetts but in many other States ? Why 
was it recommended and passed, by men who had the 
greatest amount of knowledge on this subject ? For 
the simple reason that the experience of mankind 
proves that if men are ready and willing, honestly 
and fairly, to put their money and their time and 
labor into an enterprise, that enterprise is usually, 
and in almost every instance, for the public good. 
There may be exceptions, but, as a general thing, 
that is true; and that is the theory adopted by the 
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Commonwealth of Massachusetts. To-morrow morn- 
ing twenty-five men may start a raih'oad ; they may 
put their depot within one hundred feet of this State 
House, and there is no law in this Commonwealth 
that can stop them. They may take any man's 
house, they may go through any man's yard ; they 
may go where they please, and they have to ask no 
man for that liberty. 

But, sir, this is an elevated railroad. It is some- 
what diflferent from a steam railroad; it is somewhat 
different from a street railroad; and it has been 
thought that it was necessary and wise and proper 
to come to this Legislature and get the liberty and 
get the right to do what .we desire; and therefore it is 
that we come here and ask you, what? What is it that 
we ask you for? We simply ask, Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, for the opportunity to do a certain thing. 
We ask you to give us the right to bring before this 
public and to endeavor to give to this public a new 
enterprise that shall be a public benefit. If the public 
don't want it, if there is no necessity, if there is no 
exigency, if there is no man and no aggregation of 
men that will embrace the opportunity which we 
offer them, we are willing to take the consequences. 
We build our road, and if nobody rides on it, then 
we come to bitter grief. But we believe in it. We 
ask you the privilege of doing this thing. 

Kow, what will it bo when you have granted it? 
If you grant us what we ask for, you give us the 
right to go before the Board of Aldermen of Boston, 
to go before the Board of Aldermen of Somerville, 
and of Chelsea, to go before the Selectmen of Maiden, 
Everett, and Medford,and show tot hem what we want, 
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and get the liberty from thera to do what we want, and 
do what we propose to do under their express advice 
and permission, and in no other way. The bill which 
we have asked of you here three times, guards that 
thing, and guards it as it has always been guarded 
in regard to other matters, and we ask no difference, 
and we know no reason why this enterprise should be 
saddled with greater burdens, or why there should 
be an attempt here to choke off this enterprise by 
imposing burdens which have not been placed upon 
any other enterprise in the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

We ask you to empower us ^^ to build, maintain, 
and operate an elevated railroad, with convenient sin- 
gle or double tracks, in the city of Boston, from that 
part of Boston called Dorchester, or West Roxbury, 
through the Charlestown District of said Boston to 
some convenient point at or near Winter Hill, so 
called, in the city of Somerville, on such streetSj 
avenues, highways, or bridges as may be named by 
the Board of Aldermen of the respective cities of 
Boston and Somerville, as being suitable for carrying 
out the object contemplated in the erection of said 
elevated railroad." 

In Section 5 we ask you to authorize us ^^ to build, 
maintain, and operate an elevated railroad, with con- 
venient single or double tracks, over and through 
such public streets and highways, now existing, or 
hereafter to be laid out, in said cities of Boston, 
Somerville, Cambridge, and Chelsea, and the said 
towns of Maiden, Everett, and Medford, a^ the 
Boards of Aldermen of the said respective cities 
and the Boards of Selectmen of said towns may from 
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time to time determine^ and upon, over, and through 
such lands as may be necessary to connect such 
streets, and to secure the necessary foundations and 
erect the columns, piers, and other structures which 
mciy be required to secure the safety and stability in 
the construction and maintenance of said railroads, 
and for operating the same." 

In Section 6, *^Said elevated railroad and its 
branches shall be constructed in, upon, and over 
such streets, and of such character, manner, and 
form of erection as may he from time to time desig- 
nated by the said respective Boards of Aldermen and 
Selectmen^ 

All we ask of you, gentlemen, is for the oppor- 
tunity to go to the local governments of the towns 
and cities in which we propose to locate our road, 
and get their consent. Without it, we cannot build 
this road. With it, and only with it, can we build 
it. All you do by reporting for us this bill is to give 
us leave to apply to the local governments. 

What is then the danger, what is the devastation 
and ruin that have been pictured here if you should 
grant this bill? Those municipal bodies are elected 
every year by the people, and if the people don't 
want an elevated railroad, you know, Mr. Chairman, 
and every other man here knows, that there will be 
no opportunity to get it until the people shall have 
had an opportunity to pass upon that question. Does 
anybody believe, if you should grant that bill and we 
should get a charter here by the last of April, that 
this thing could be got through, or anybody would 
pretend to get it through the city governments and 
selectmen of this year? Kot at all. It would be 
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simply impossible. We are told that the city gov- 
ernment of Boston, to a man, is opposed to us, — 
unanimously opposed to us. I^ow, what is the dan- 
ger ? Why, sir, we get that charter, w^e present it 
to these various local governments, and these various 
local governments then are to be elected by the peo- 
ple, and then the people shall have the opportunity 
to say whether or not they desire the elevated 
railroad. 

Now, sir, I have only to say that if the people want 
that thing they wull have it, and if the people do not 
want that thing they will not have it ; and we cannot 
bring a mandamus under that charter to compel them 
to locate a road in the streets that we want. They 
can locate a road in the streets that we don't want — 
where, if we built it, we should never get a single 
passenger — where we could not carry a passenger — 
where it would be utterly impossible. The city gov- 
ernments have got it, and have it firm and strong, 
and have it right in their hands; and it is pre- 
cisely the same law that has been passed year after 
year; it is well understood; it is well known in this 
Commonwealth, and therefore we use the same 
language that has been used in horse-railroad char- 
ters, and in various other charters, and in all laws 
that are to be submitted to the city government. 

So, then, Mr. Chairman, what we ask you to do is 
to give us an opportunity to go to people in the 
places where we propose to run this railroad, and 
see if they want it; that is all, — the only thing that 
we ask of you. And just look at the fear and trem- 
bling that there is here, lest we should once get that 
chance. Now, I ask attention to this matter because 
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there has been so much said and so much talk made 
about this, that, and the other, which has nothing 
whatever to do with this ease, AL\ Chairman, 
we could come here to you with a dozen different 
structures, and sit down and look it over and employ 
engineers on the one side and on the other, and see 
what is best and what is not best. It would be 
absurd for a committee of the Legislature. You 
have not the time, you have not the opportunity, and 
you have not the money. But go before the city 
government and ask them what kind of structure, 
and present to them the different structures. They 
have got their engineers, and if not, they can hire 
them, can bring in all the experts and all the talent of 
the country, and examine the matter, and they can 
take time ; they may be a year or two years or three 
years. They are not together for three months 
merely as the Legislature is. We would not insult 
you nor ourselves by attempting to come here to dic- 
tate to you what kind of a structure we should 
have, or to admit that you should dictate to us what 
kind of a structure we should have, when neither of 
us has the opportunity or the means to find out 
what is best. That is all we ask for. Give us an 
opportunity to go to the voters, to the people among 
whom this elevated railroad is to be established. 
Let the communities that are to use it pass upon it 
— that is all — pass upon it in the ordinary, usual, 
constitutional, legitimate way that all such things are 
passed upon in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
Now, then, Mr. Chairman, we must prove a public 
exigency ; that I agree. How shall we prove it ? 
Well, there are various ways. We might bring up 
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here, perhaps, a thousand workmen that would tell 
you, ^^ Why, I have to ride in the horse-ears, to hang 
on by the straps, and I am crowded to death, so much 
so, and it takes me so much time to go from one place 
to another, that I had rather go down into Lincoln 
Street and live in the ^Crystal Palace' even, than 
to be dependent upon that means of going out ot 
town two miles and a half, where I can get a tene- 
ment for the same price. I will take two dirty, mis- 
erable rooms in that locality, where I can walk to and 
from my business, rather than be three quarters of 
an hour in coming in; and just at the time when I 
must be at my busines, the horse-car is delayed about 
half an hour, and just defeats me, — where I cannot 
rely upon any time that any horse-car advertises, but 
must give a leeway of fifteen or twenty minutes in 
order to make my time. I had rather live in that 
dirty place than to run the risk of the delay, expense, 
and anxiety of living out upon the lines of these cars 
that arc so crowded." We could bring a thousand 
such witnesses as that ; but what are we bringing V 
We are bringing that to you, Mr. Chairman, which 
you know beforehand. We are taking up your time, 
we are taking up the time of these witnesses. We 
cannot ask those men to come here and leave their 
work, and they cannot do it, except under extraordi- 
nary circumstances, unless they are paid for it; and 
when we do it we are proving that which is known 
to every man who rides — to every man who earns 
his living who rides in the horse-cars. If there were 
gentlemen on this committee who got up at ten 
o'clock and took their breakfast, and came down 
town at eleven, and went out again at quarter past 
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three, perhaps they would not know anything about 
the crowd on the horse-cars, — perhaps they would 
not. But every man who has to be at his business 
early in the morning, and work his day's work, and 
go home at night, knows it. 

We might bring various witnesses of various sorts; 
we might bring the superintendents of the diflFerent 
horse railroads, if they could be here and speak 
fairly, without fear or favor, and tell what their 
horses had to do in the morning trips and the night 
trips, and tell how careful they had to be to put on 
the horses that were capable of the greatest strain. 
They might bring you a long list of the ruined 
horses, their legs sprained by reason of the tremen- 
dous pull they have to make in order to start a car 
with sixty or seventy passengers upon it; they might 
do that if they were allowed, and that would show it, 
perhaps, as well as anything else. But we know 
that when we come before you, gentlemen, we come 
before practical men, who have some knowledge of 
human affairs. Therefore, we only let you know the 
extent and purpose of this undertaking. And this 
thing appears that there are 52,738,591 passengers 
that have to ride in the horse-cars in the city of Boston, 
— there are over fifty-two millions of passengers that 
have to ride in the horse-cars ! That the average num- 
ber of passengers upon every car that runs is thirty- 
six or thirty-seven or thirty-eight, taking all the cars. 
What does that mean, Mr. Chairman? Twenty 
passengers can sit down in a horse-car ; but you 
and I know that in the morning the cars running 
from the centre of the city out have no passengers. 
At night, the cars running inwards have no passen- 
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gers. In the middle of the day, the cars are not nearly 
full. And this thirty-six 'or thirty-seven or thirty- 
eight is an average. And so when you strike the 
average, when you say that it is thirty-eight per 
round trip or forty per round trip if you think there 
are twenty that ride one way and twenty the other), 
you are mistaken. Mind you, it is forty that ride one 
way and none the other. And that is true of the 
morning and evening hours, — forty one way and 
none the other, — forty passengers in a car fitted for 
twenty, and that is just exactly what this system 
brings about. And, in addition to that, you have, in 
order to make up this average, you have to carry 
about ten more on those trips, — you have got to 
average about fifty passengers in the morning for 
about two hours or two and a half hours, and fifty 
passengers at night for about two hours or two hours 
and a half, in order to get your average of thirty- 
eight per round trip; that is, every car that runs from 
morning till midnight, and all night; it does not 
follow at all that the seats are always occupied by 
the passengers; but every time there is an empty 
seat in one car there is a man that stands up for it in 
another. 

Xow, Mr. Chairman, we have brought to you cer- 
tain witnesses to prov^e a public exigency. In the 
first place, we stick by figures, which no man can dis- 
pute; and when they undertake to figure it out here, 
and to put it per round trip, it adds overwhelmingly 
to the gain we make, if it is only thoroughly under- 
stood, and I believe you thoroughly understand it, 
that to make up this average you have got to have a 
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full car every round trip and every time there is an 
empty seat from five o'clock in the morning to 
twelve o'clock at night, in a car, that indicates that 
somebody stood up somewhere; and when there 
were twenty empty seats, that indicated that there 
was a car somewhere in which there were twenty 
people standing. 

We have brought some witnesses, as I have said, 
to show what is needed; and every one of those 
witnesses stated to you that there was a neces- 
sity for something; no man was certain what; no j 
man undertook to dictate what; but they were cer- ; 
tain that there was something needed, and that it was 
a need that was growing rapidly. We have had 
Col. William B. Long, Linn B. Porter, George D. 
Clark, Benjamin Hadley, Samuel B. Rindge, Knowl- 
ton S. Chaffee, Aaron D. Williams, Charles E. Ray- 
mond, George P. Nichols, Edmund H. Hewins, C. 
G. Boardman, Col. Henry Smith, If ahum Capen, J. 
A. Cowing, of I!^'ew York, Hon. J. Warren Merrill, 
Hon. James Adams, Col. William V. Hutchings, 
Joseph S. Doyle, S. H. Shreve, of INTew York; Hon. 
Francis Jewett, M. Field Fowler, Hon. J. M. W. 
Hall, Mayor of Cambridge, J. M. Hannahs, of Chi- 
cago, John P. Treadwell, Hon. George A. Brace, 
Mayor of Somerville, J. H. Hathorn, Gen. James H. 
Wilson, George W. Wilson, Edward Appleton, 
Robert Taylor, of N'ew York, and George W. 
Palmer. Those are all the witnesses we have called. 
Of these, all but four or five were directly to that 
point. We have brought these witnesses, endeavor- 
ing to procure and bring before you representative 
men, men who were acquainted with and knew all 
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about the habits and customs of the community in 
which they lived, and who could undertake to show 
and tell what was needed by ihat community. So 
that we have these witnesses to testify that there is 
an exigency. Then we ask you to look at the past, 
and that shows it, — proves it beyond all question. 

Just look at Boston for thirty or forty years back. 
Jnst look when the only means of communication 
was the stage-coaches, that ran once a day; then the 
omnibuses, that ran once in two hours, and then once 
in one hour; and then the horse-cars — when the 
public prints were amazed that eight million passen- 
gers were carried by the horse-cars. And then, 
within a short time, remember that at present there 
are over fifty-two millions of passengers to be carried. 
And have we stopped? Has the time come when 
there is to be a dead line drawn around the city of 
Boston? Is there to be a wall built up around this 
city? Is it to be said to any class of people, or any 
vehicle of transportation, or anything that desires 
to come here with money, enterprise, capital, or 
energy, "You must stop at our dead line." It is 
just as certain as that the world moves that this 
is to go on. 

Tou know, Mr. Chairman, and everybody else — 
every live man — knows that the outlook for the city 
of Boston never was brighter than it is to-day. 
Never was there a time when there promised to be a 
greater business done, or a greater increase of capi- 
tal, activity, and population, than within the next ten 
years. Everything has been prepared for it. We 
have the Hoosac Tunnel Railroad. We have the 
various lines leading to the West, and we have the 
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teeming energy of railroad men, ready to open and 
on ihe eve of introducing new lines of railroad com- 
munication from Boston to the whole Western country. 
We have our wharves so situated that we can offer 
advantages here superior to those of [ffew York, in 
every direction, for the carrying of freight and the 
doing of business. And it has begun to come, — and 
even the owners of, real estate cannot stop it. So 
that there must be some provision made for this thing. 
Some provision must be made for the near future. 
The people of Boston and vicinity desire, must have, 
and will have communication to the places to which 
they want to go. They demand it, and they will 
have it. And whether it is granted to-day or whether 
it be granted in the future, it is bound to come. 

I don't believe there is a man who sits within the 
sound of my voice but what believes that the ele- 
vated railroad must come; the only debate he has 
in his own mind is whether we have to wait, 
wait, wait for it. It has got to come, — and how 
soon? Last year there was 3,2j5,347 increase in the 
travel. What is it going to be next year? 3,500,000. 
And the next year after that, and five years after 
that, how much is it going to be, if Boston increases; 
and that is one of the indications of its prosperity; it 
is the very pulse of its prosperity, whether people 
are moving to and fro doing business, or whether 
they are all sitting at home and keeping quiet. You 
can feel it. It is the first indication by which you 
test the increase of business. If in the spring there 
is an increase of travel to and fro in the city of 
Boston, that shows an increase of business activity. 
It is the very pulse of the city, upon which you can 
lay your hand and know. 
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IS'ow, if it must come, the only question is, What 
shall accomplish the purpose? I^ow we believe, 
and we come here and say and claim, that the 
elevated raili'oad is the thing that will do it. We 
show you that that will accomplish it better than any- 
thing else that is known. 

It has been said here in a loose sort of a way, 
it has been insinuated that the steam railroads are 
going to do this thing, and that just as fast as there is 
a demand for it the steam railroads will supply that 
demand and do the work. Well, why don't they do 
it? Why haven't they done it? Why don't they 
bring a man here connected with steam railroads 
that tells you he wants to do it? The superintendent 
of the Fitchburg Railroad tells you, and Gen. Wilson, 
the superintendent of the JNTew York and New Eng- 
land Kailroad tells you, that they don't want it; that 
it does not pay; that it costs almost as much to run 
a train of steam cars from Boston to Brookline as 
it does from Boston to Worcester. There is not 
a steam railroad that undertakes to run its cars 
regularly to and from the city of Boston and any 
of the towns within five miles of the city of Bos- 
ton. There is but one branch that runs from Boston 
to a town, and that is the Brookline branch. Ifot 
another branch. The steam railroads from Boston 
that run far out will pick you up perhaps at these 
stations, as the train comes along. 

Mr. Welch. — Why not mention fhe Mattapan 
Branch? 

Mr. Child. — It does not end at Mattapan, and I 
am informed that the Brookline Branch runs to 
Woonsocket. They ran to Brookline awhile and 
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found it did not pay, and so extended it. Of course 
there are trains that come through all the towns. I 
know that there are hundreds of stopping-places all 
around Boston where nobody gets in. Then remem- 
ber to look at the Railroad Commissioners' reports, 
and you will see that all the passengers carried in the 
State of Massachusetts, brought from everywhere, 
from almost all 'New England, seventy-five out of 
one hundred of the people who get into the steam 
cars coming into the State of Massachusetts are 
coming to Boston. You will see by the Railroad 
Commissioners' reports that the entire number of 
passengers carried by the steam railroads in Massa- 
chusetts was 38,000,000, while in Boston and vicinity 
the horse-cars carried over 52,000,000. And these rail- 
roads were organized when the horse railroads started, 
and they have not accommodated ten per cent of the 
increase, — no, nor five per cent of the increase of 
the travel that there has been to the city of Boston. 
The steam railroads do it? They have not done it. 
They had opportunity and would not do it. They 
don't want to do it. It does not pay them to do it. 

Now, do the horse-cars do it? Mr. Chairman, it is 
of no use to talk. You may get evidence herej you 
may bring Col. Lee, who sits in his oflice and signs 
checks for three or four hours, and then gets in the 
horse-cars and rides out to the INTorfolk House for the 
pleasure of walking back; you may bring Mr. Ropes, 
who says that if your car is crowded, wait until the 
crowd is over, and then take your car, — wait an 
hour in the morning, and make it up, as Charles 
Lamb did, by going home an hour earlier in the 
afternoon. That is all well enough for those gen- 
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tleraen; they can do it. We, Mr. Chairman, have to 
get down town at nine o'clock. Some other man has 
to get down town at nine o'clock. It is of no use to 
tell him to wait an hour. How do you solve it then? 
Why, they will say, perhaps, ^^ Tell him to get up an 
hour earlier." Well, perhaps you will find somebody 
that will do that. They don't want to be there 
a long time before and wait for the car. They pro- 
pose to take a conveyance for the place they want to 
go to at the time they are ready to go, if it is a pos- 
sible thing. Say that the horse-cars have met this 
necessity and have satisfied this want. Why? be- 
cause they went somewhere near the place where 
people wanted to go ! But that has come to an end. 
The horse-railroad system just begun ! Why, of 
course, you might run horse-cars from Dedham and 
West Koxbury; you may run your cars there every 
two minutes, or run five cars a minute all day. 

Beyond all question this system can be extended 
millions upon millions where nobody wants it; but 
when you come to where they do want it everybody 
admits, ^^Well, you must stop at Boylston Street." 
Even Mr. Richards — I don't believe he quite said 
anything of that sort, but he stood behind the man 
who did say it and egged him on — admits that the 
Metropolitan Railroad might stop at Boylston Street. 
You could not get him to put himself on record as 
saying that. I should like to see both Mr. Richards 
and the people who ride in his cars, if there should be an 
oi'dcr passed by the Board of Aldermen that no Met- 
ropolitan Railroad car should come north of Boylston 
Street. I think it would take considerable to restrain 
him; and if he was able to be restrained, I think that 
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the patrons of the road would not be. And then, in 
regard to the other side, they say, " Stop at Scollay 
Square, or Ilaymarket Square." The people don't 
want to do that. Talk about the number of cars 
that the Middlesex Raih-oad can run to Haymarket 
Square. Of course they can run a thousand cars 
there to-day, and every one of them would be empty. 
You can run cars to any extent where nobody wants 
to go, and there is no trouble about it. But what we 
come here for is to carry the people where t/iey want 
to go. 

We don't come here proposing any dead line. We 
propose to carry the people where they want to go; 
and this thing which we propose to have will do it. 
The surface of the street is full, and entirely »occu- 
pied with the street cars. Mr. Stebbins tells you so. 
Everybody who knows anything about it tells you so. 
You know it for yourselves, for you see it. The 
cars are now so close together that there can hardly 
be a place found between two cars from morning to 
night. And it is evident that to carry twenty mill- 
ions more, the increase of horse-car accommodation, 
to the extent of twenty-five per cent, which would 
be necessary within the next two or three j^ears, is 
impossible. 

Kow we propose by this elevated railroad to take 
all that travel up out of the streets. We propose to 
lift it up over the heads of everybody that is in the 
streets. We propose to relieve the streets. Every 
man we take on the elevated railroad relieves the 
street so much. Every train of cars that we run to 
places where people want to go induces the men 
who would otherwise ride in their own vehicles to go 
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by the elevated railroad instead, and thus relieves the 
streets so much. We lift millions of passengers out 
of the streets of Boston, so far as their locomotion 
goes ; and instead of the people having to go across 
the streets and through the city on foot, we put them 
down where they want to go, and save all the fric- 
tion and the crowding consequent upon their going 
through the streets on foot to get to that place. 

Now, Boston and New York have been compared, 
and it has been said that New York needs it and 
Boston does not, Mr. Chairman, we wish you to 
consider for a single moment the character of New 
York. The horse-cars ran from the beginning to the 
end of New York. If a man wanted to get to the 
other extremity of the city he got into a horse-car 
and went there. There was no trouble about it. 
They were all through lines. The business part of 
New York was at one end, and the residences were 
at the other end. Now, if you take a belt from 
Grove Hall, diverging a little to Winter Hill, — a 
belt the width of New York City, — and it would 
comprise the densely populated part of the city of 
Boston and vicinity. You have got a belt which 
comprises it as fully almost as that included within 
the railroad lines comprises the densely populated 
part of New York City. The only difficulty is 
that in Boston the business is in the centre of that 
belt, instead of at the extreme end of it; and 
every day and every hour of the day the necessity 
of means of communication between the two ex- 
tremes — between Grove Hall and Winter Hill — is 
increasing; and if you run a through line you carry 
the passengers with half the number of cars that you 
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otherwise would require. If the horse-cars ran from 
•Grove Hall to Winter Hill, all of them, then you 
would not require half as many cars to carry the 
people. You could carry them full to Scollay Square 
and around the circuit and they get out, and then you 
take another load, and the car goes on ; and instead 
of running an empty car back, as all the roads 
now, the cars would run clear through, taking two 
sets of passengers at least; and so it would reduce 
very largely the number of cars necessary to do 
the business. But that cannot be done. But by 
the ^evated railroad it can be done. The ele- 
vated railroad can run through trains, which can 
carry all the people and take them where they desire 
to go. 

Now, while that is the necessity of Boston which 
calls for an elevated railroad, it is different from the 
necessity of New York. The necessity in New York 
was time. The necessity in Boston is room. In 
New York it required less time in getting to their 
places of business. In Boston they require more 
room to get to their place of business. But the 
elevated railroad solved the question in New York 
as to time, and the elevated railroad would solve 
the question as to room. There is where they are 
different. They are alike, Mr. Chairman, in many 
points. In the first place they are alike as to 
rapidity, time, speed; and although it may not be 
as much time saved as in New York, still it is time 
saved to every man. Because our business section 
happens to be in the centre of the city, to get to 
that business section does not require as much 
time here as it does in New York; but to get from 
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one extreme to the other it requires just as much, 
and that is going to be saved. And then the 
time required to get to the central part is to be 
saved. 

But there is another thing, and it is an important 
one,-*- another reason why this right should be 
granted, as I claim. The city of Boston desires 
*^o be, proposes to be, is and ought to be the 
metropolis of New England. It is and ought to 
be a place which will tempt people to come here 
to live. It should be a place where men will come 
and men may come and live, and perhaps, if they 
have made their fortunes, they may come here to 
visit and come here to spend their fortunes, as 
they go now to "New York. Why is it that in 
New York, with its enormous number of hotels, 
they are filled all the time with pleasure travel- 
lers, compared with which Boston gets nothing 
whatever? New York has a thousand times more 
than Boston, Why is it? Because in New York 
there is everything that can make a place attractive; 
and I claim that this elevated railroad is one of the 
attractions in New York, and it would be an attrac- 
tion in Boston. It enables men to go to and fro with 
rapidity, to do business with the greatest ease, to go 
and see the city and the surroundings of the city with 
the greatest ease and in the best manner, and fur- 
nishes that which is desirable to anybody as a matter 
of pleasure. So that not only the necessities of pub- 
lic travel, but the beauty, the increase, the character 
of the city we claim is to be benefited by this struc- 
ture. 

Now, if what I have said is true, then certainly we 
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have shown here that the public convenience and 
necessity require that some such mode of transpor- 
tation should be introduced, and that we, having asked 
for it, ought to be allowed to introduce it. 

Now, right here, Mr. Chairman. I desire to say that 
we believe that this petition should be granted, rather 
than the petition signed by Mr. Fowler. We bring 
to you a petition signed by Boston men, by men of 
means, and well known, men of energy and capital, 
men who have come here and told you that they are 
ready to build this road and carry it through and put 
their money into it. On the other side, the petition 
offered by Mr. Fowler is signed by a single indi- 
vidual, who does not claim that he proposes to fur- 
nish the money to build it, but that he has parties, of 
whom he does not desire to inform you, that are 
ready to build it. It is said, and I don't know that 
it is denied, that they are New York parties. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, has it come to this, that an enterprise 
is lying loose in Boston, the very heart of Yankee 
enterprise and energy, that an enterprise is lying 
fallow here for somebody from New York to come 
and seize? We certainly think that, with the good 
faith and the names that are presented here, we have 
a right to ask you to grant this petition, rather than 
the other one. Therefore, if what I have said is true, 
this petition should be granted. 

Now there may be objections. And there have 
been objections. And there are certain parties that 
come here and represent those objections. And I 
would ask your attention to the objections that have 
been urged against this project. Tn the first place, it 
makes a noise; in the second place, there are cinders; 
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third, smote; fourth, dropping of oil; fifth, the injury 
to the country towns, as 1 understand it; sixth, it is 
dangerous; seventh, it cannot go across a river; 
next, it is unsafe; next, it is improper to let the 
Board of Aldermen say what sort of structure it shall 
be; next, it cannot be built in Boston; and last, and 
probably most important, that it will injure the busi- 
ness, and hence the real estate of the city of Boston, 
I shall comment briefly upon these objections. First, 
as to the noise. There are two witnesses, one on 
one side and one. on the other, on that subject more 
particularly. One was Mr. Stratton, if you remember 
him, for the remonstrants, a young man seemingly 
possessed of all the attributes of a healthy nature. 
He comes here and says that he lives up on Washing- 
ton Street, within seventy-five or eighty feet of where 
this road would go, and that the noise would be dis- 
agreeable to him, and therefore he thinks that the 
road ought not to be built. The other witness is the 
Hon. James Adams, of Charlestown, a man seventy 
years of age. He says he does not object to the noise, 
and should not object to it even if it went by his house ; 
and he thinks, and I agree with him, that there can be 
no business done without some noise, and that if any- 
body is afraid of noise and bustle, he had better leave 
Boston and go to Salem, where he can have just 
what he desires. 

Now, it does seem to me as though this objection 
of noise and cinders and smoke is puerile. If we 
can carry twenty-five or thirty millions of passengers 
to and fro and accommodate them, then a little noise 
and a little smoke certainly are not to be considered, 
compared with the great benefit that we are to have. 
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"Why, Mr, Chairman, do you want a city without 
noise? Would you like to see the city of Boston 
without dust? AVould you like to see the streets 
grown with grass, so that there can be no dust? 
Would you like to walk down Washington Street, 
sir, and have it grown with grass, and not a noise to 
be heard, so that you could hear a pin drop, the 
whole length of the street? Is that what you want 
in Boston? Is it not desirable to have some noise, 
some bustle, some dust, something to show that the 
restless energy of man is at work there? And no 
matter whether it makes a noise, if it accomplishes 
some great purpose. Then you have that which you 
desire to have in every city. Cinders! Dr. Fowler 
got on the front end of the car in New York, and his 
shirt bosom was injured by some cinders that came 
from the engine; therefore we must not have an ele- 
vated railroad. For the same reason we should not 
have a steam railroad. Mr. Fowler gets on a car 
immediately in the rear of the locomotive on the 
steam railroad, and he gets his shirt soiled; therefore 
we ought not to have steam railroads! I don't know 
but what we ought to be made to dispense with steam 
railroads because the engineers get their faces dirty. 
Then they pretend that it is dangerous. Who says so? 
Ira Metcalf went to New York and was afraid to get 
upon a car of the elevated railroad there, and would 
not get on it for anything; would not try it; it is dan- 
gerous. Therefore we must not have an elevated rail- 
road, because Mr. Metcalf don't dare to get upon it. 
Again, it cannot go across a river. Why not? 
Well, we don't know why it cannot go across a river 
just as well as the Boston and Maine Kailroad can, or 
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the Eastern Railroad, or the Fitchburg or the Boston 
and Lowell. Can't we drive piles and put this road 
npon them, and have a draw in it, just as well as we 
can in the ease of an ordinary steam road? Will 
anybody tell me why it cannot go across the river? 
I don't believe anybody can. We may not build on 
iron columns there, and run them down into the mud, 
but we can build upon piles. We have not got to 
build iron columns across the river, the same as we 
build them in the streets. We can adapt this thing 
to circumstances. 

But they say ^4t cannot be built in Boston.'' Well, 
why? ^'Well, because the streets are narrow, and if 
you are to build a structure such as would answer in 
Boston, why any structure that would answer in Bos- 
ton cannot be built.'' And on that matter we have the 
evidence — or the argument — of Brother Clarke on 
the one side, and the testimony of Mr. Hannahs on 
the other. Well now, Brother Clarke is very techni- 
cal. He is thoroughly posted. He has studied engi- 
neering, I suppose. But Mr. Hannahs comes here, a 
slab-sided sort of a Yankee, and he has got a project, 
and he says he can make it work Brother Clarke 
proves to you by figures, which you don't know 
anything about, which he don't know anything about, 
and which nobody knows anything about, — he 
proves to you by figures that it cannot be done. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, do you remember when Cyrus 
W. Field was a " scheming, crazy lunatic," and was 
going to have a cable across the Atlantic, and 
do you remember that an eminent Professor of Har- 
vard College delivered a lecture and demonstrated 
and figured it out, and made it just as certain as 
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that the sun shone that there could not be a tel- 
egraphic cable put across the Atlantic, and that 
that Yankee speculator, Cyrus "W. Field, within six 
months put one across the Atlantic and worked 
it? — and the Professor's scientific proof was where 
Brother Clarke's argument will be as soon as we get 
a chance to demonstrate about the elevated railroad. 
The scientific proof that a thing cannot be done is 
'Splayed out"; every time any scientific figurer has 
figured it right down that it cannot be done, some 
Yankee comes along and does it, and the figures of the 
scientific man are gone to the winds, and, like Brother 
Clarke's argument, are buried in the' keening Tran- 
script. So I let Brother Clarke and Mr, Hannahs 
struggle that thing out between them, and I will bet 
on Hannahs every time. 

Now, then, one other thing. Do you, Mr. Chair- 
man and gentlemen, give us a chance to try, and we 
will yet get up a structure that will satisfy the city 
of Boston and will carry everybody safely, and we 
will agree to pay for it, and we will agree that -the 
people will use it, and they will use it so that we can 
make a profit out of it. If we do not, we will take 
away our structure. 

Now, then, it is said, ^^It is going to ruin the street 
cars." Well, now, Mr. Chairman, I want to draw a 
very broad line right here. It is so easy to prophesy, 
it is so hard to prove. You can sit down here 
and prophesy all day if you are a mind to. Brother 
Kichards can represent the claims of his thousand 
and one widow and orphan stockholders that spur 
him on to noble deeds, and come up here and object 
to this thing because it is going to injure his line. 
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Now an ounce of experience is worth a hogshead of 
prophecy. 

Let us just look, then, at the facts where this thing 
has been tried. On the Third Avenue, in New York, 
last year, they carried, I think, 90,0U0 passengers a 
day on the Third Avenue Elevated Railroad. You can 
figure that up for the year; I should not dare to do 
it; but they have carried that number of passengers. 
They must have taken them away from the Third 
Avenue Horse Railroad, if they were going to injure 
it at all. But the Third Avenue Horse Railroad 
makes a dividend of thirty-eight jyer cent Now, there 
is ruin for you; thirty-eight per cent it makes out 
of its business there, with the elevated railroad 
right over it. Then again, the very- first three 
months of the elevated railroad, when it took the pas- 
sengers away from the horse-cars more than at any 
other time, the reduction on the Sixth Avenue line of 
horse-cars was only ten per cent in the number of 
passengers carried, and it long since has recovered 
that. 

My brother Richards, or father Richards, comes 
here and tells you about the ^^ sophistry," and the 
" teeming brain,'' and he don't know what, that is 
lodged beyond his sight and knowledge in the mind 
of the principal petitioner for this road. He don't 
know what dreadful thing Mr. Powers is going to 
do, but he is satisfied that it is something terrible, 
and he comes here and undertakes to discover some 
mare's nest; some injury that is going to be done, and 
claims that the horse railroads are going to be in- 
jured. But he cannot tell you how. He cannot prove 
it to you by experience from anybody. He can only 
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guess at it. And when you come to compare it with 
actual facts, you see perfectly well that it has not 
been so. When you come to compare it with that 
which tries everything, when you remember that four 
of the principal petitioners for this road are men in- 
terested in horse railroads more than anybody else 
that has been inside of this room, — Mr. Powers and 
Mr. Goldthwait, and Mr. Rindge and Mr. Chaflfee, — 
owning the large amounts of horse-railroad stock 
which they own, and do not propose to part with, you 
see the fallacy of Brother Richards's fears. They un- 
derstand their business, and they hnow^ they know 
what Brother Richards will find out if he continues 
long enough in the horse-railroad business, that every 
time he carries a man four miles for five cents he 
loses money, and that every time he carries a man 
half a mile, or a mile, or a mile and a half for five 
cents he makes money He talks about his ^^ Jamaica 
Plain lines,'* and this, that, and the other, that it is 
going to hurt them. Why, it would be a blessing to 
the Metropolitan Railroad, or any other railroad, if 
they could be prevented from running their cars more 
than two miles anywhere, and if they can be brought 
to that, and will run them back and forth frequently, 
they will do more business with the elevated railroad 
than without it. And that has been demonstrated in 
New York. 

Now come the last and the two most important 
arguments, and reasons why, as they maintain, this 
petition should not be granted. It is a little curi- 
ous, the way they put it; in the first place they 
say, ^^You cannot afford to build this road; it 
will cost you so much you can't afford to build 
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it.'' And in the next place they say, ^^You will 
take all the passengers and carry so many people 
that it is going to spoil the horse railroads, and it is 
going to injure the real estate, all for the henefit of 
the pockets of these speculators." Both of these 
pretences cannot be true. As to the first, that we 
cannot afford to build it, and cannot make any money 
out of it, why that must be decided by the parties 
who jmt their money into it. That you don't care 
anything about. If they can put vheir money into 
it and make money, they know it; and if they don't 
know they ought to know. Give them a chance. 
If they don't succeed it will be their loss * and not 
yours. 

But, lastly, they say, ^^It is going to injure the 
business and the real estate." Now, I suppose really 
that is the only argument. I suppose that if every 
owner of real estate in Boston came up here and told 
you, gentlemen, that he thought it was going to ben- 
efit the real estate, you would grant this bill with- 
out any hesitation. If every owner of real estate would 
come here and ask you to, I think you would grant 
this bill without hesitation. You would not be afraid 
but what it would be built. You would not be afraid 
of the injury it was going to do, or the danger it was 
going to cause. You would not be afraid but what you 
could get across the street without getting oiled. 
You would grant it. But here comes up a certain 
class of gentlemen and tell you that you are going to 
ruin the city of Boston; that you are going to depre- 
ciate property on Washington Street $10,000,000; 
that you are going to depreciate property on the line 
of this road wherever it goes; that everybody is go- 
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ing to be ruined wherever it touches. !N"ow, who are 
they who tell you this? Suppose we look at it a 
little. First, Charles U. Cotting. Well, it is not 
strange that Mr. Cotting objects. I probably should 
if I was in his place. He takes charge of about 
eight millions of real estate- He has got charge of 
the ^^ Fifty Associates "and all their property, besides 
that of a great many other people. He has millions 
of real estate in his charge. And where is it? Why, 
it is right in this very spot. It is higher than real 
estate anywhere else in Boston, probably than any- 
where else in this country, or any other country; and 
he don't' want to have the slighest change. He is 
perfectly satisfied. He is perfectly satisfied with 
what he has got. He gets enormous rents from it, 
and he don't want to have any change. 

Then we have Mr. D. Gilbert Dexter, the editor 
from Cambridge, who didn't want to have the circulation 
of his paper known. Then we have Dr. Dix, who thinks 
it hurts people's eyes. We have Mr. Cobb, who 
wants his grocery wagon to stand ^^ end-to " across 
the street. We have Mr. Fitzgerald, who thinks 
there would be some difficulty, in case the elevated 
railroad were built, about getting up a kind of patent 
fire ladder that they have got; but then they never 
nsed it but twice, and then not at a fire. We have 
Mr. Jewell, who is an expert on law. We have Mr. 
Herschel, a civil engineer, and Mr. Wightman, ass^ist- 
ant city engineer. We have Mr. Ropes, who resides 
at the Highlands, as you remember, and can solve 
the whole question by coming in late and going out 
early; Mr. Greenough, who tells you about the gas 
pipes, and admits to you that there is no trouble 
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about putting down the posts if you want to. We 
have Col. Lee, who thinks everybody ought to walk; 
it will do them good. We have Mr. Ham, who never 
has seen an elevated railroad, and didn't know there 
was any such thing as Sixth Avenue. We have L. 
Foster Morse, who knows so much I would not un- 
dertake to say what he does not know. We have 
Edward I. Brown, who is owner of another large 
amount of real estate; Mr. Stebbins, who proposes to 
solve the diiSculty by having a dead line drawn 
around that part of the city of Boston where every- 
body wants to go. We have Mr. Minot, a man that 
takes care of real estate; Mr. Tibbetts, Mr. Stratton, 
Mr. Parker, the assessor, Mr. Hills, Mr. Grew, Mr. 
Russell, Peter T. Homer, William P. Mason, John 
T. Clark, A. S. Wheeler, J. Huntington Wolcott, 
John C. Haynes, John J. Merrill, Charles J. Mor- 
rill, Maurice Meredith, George M. Fisher, Dr. N. C. 
Fowler. 

Mr. Whtttier. — Don't forget Dr. Moore. 

Mr. Child. — I don't forget liim. He would not 
testify. He wants to be able to say when an ele- 
vated railroad goes by his property and put up the 
value twenty-five per cent, ^^I never said that was a 
bad thing. That was only an argument that I made." 
He don't propose to put himself on record, he knows 
too much. He has been there. Now, just notice 
that list, Mr. Chairman. There is not a man on that 
list, not one man on that list who undertook to tes- 
tify about real estate that ever earned a dollar of the 
money that bought his real estate. There is not a 
man on that list that ever added one cent to the 
enterprise, or the business, or the energy of Boston. 
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There is not a man on that list that ever gathered in 
a dollar into the city of Boston to be here expended. 
They have rested upon the energy of their fore- 
fathers, and they have let you, and such as yon, 
hire their stores, and build up their property, 
take their old estates and houses where their grand- 
fathers lived that were worth ten thousand dollars, 
and by the energy, by the activity, by the ^ teeming 
brains " of the business men of Boston, those houses 
have been required for stores that rent for $40,000. 
They are men who have opposed every enterprise 
that ever was introduced into the city of Boston. 
They objected to everything, everywhere, under all 
circumstances. They are the everlasting objectors 
to every enterprise, or anything that proposes to 
make Boston a city for business. It has been in 
spite of such as these that Boston has arrived at its 
present height; and it is by reason of such as these 
that every enterprise that Boston ever went into has 
cost double what it would have cost had it not been 
for their senseless objections. The Hoosac Tunnel 
cost the State of Massachusetts millions upon mill- 
ions more than it would have done had these men, 
instead of objecting and making it hard and difficult, 
and overturning and overturning, joined in with it. 
If it had not been for them it would have been built 
for half the money. They objected when it was pro- 
posed to widen Washington Street for $300,000 years 
and years ago. 

They objected when it was proposed to put a horse 
railroad in Boston; and I will show you how they 
objected. They object now. They always will ob- 
ject. And how do they object? They don't give 
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you their experience upon this kind of thing. Every 
man of them that comes here denies his experience. 
You could not find a man to come here and testify 
that he had opposed horse railroads; because horse 
railroads have helped them, and they cannot deny it. 
^^Did you oppose it?" ^^I can't remember. JS'o, I 
think not. No, I think I was in favor of it " And 
so say every one of these men. Among all the wit- 
nesses they brought here on that subject, there were 
two, Ira Metcalf and John J. Merrill, and those 
two men were the only live, active men that 
they brought; and I certainly think that Mr. Metcalf 
did not show that degree of intelligence and that 
experience which entitled his opinion to any 
weight; and I think that the other one, Mr. 
Merrill, was a man that came here to testify whether 
he would or no, and would not admit that which he 
believed. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call your attention 
to this question of horse railroads, and I do it for 
this reason: 

These men come here to prophesy; they don't 
come here to testify to facts; they come here to tell 
you, you are going to do a great injury; terrible re- 
sults are going to come upon us. Now what is the 
use of bringing such men? Why, it is because, as 
they say, they are men of judgment, men whose 
judgment you can rely upon; and relying upon their 
judgment, they say you must take their opinion as to 
the future to be of some weight. Now, if I show you 
that their judgment is not good for anything — if I 
show you that they are wrong every time they open 
their mouths — then I claim you must pay no atten- 
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tion to the prophecies of such men, and that you 
must pay no attention to their evidence. 

Now, in the first place, here is Mr. Cotting comes 
and tells you it is going to reduce the value of prop- 
erty in Washington Street. And here is what Mr. 
Cotting said some time ago. You will be surprised, 
but I will ask you to notice what I shall read there of 
what was said in 1859. And you will not be sur- 
prised that Mr. Welch kept saying ^^ horse railroads'' 
when he meant ^^ elevated railroad," because he learned 
his little lesson then. Here is a petition that came 
from Sohier & Welch's oflSce. 

Mr. Wklcu. — Came from my office ? 

Mr. CiirLD. — Well, if it did not, I beg your par- 
don. I desire to call your attention, Mr. Chairman, 
to this. It is a copy of a remonstrance taken from 
the files of the office of the City Clerk : 

'' BosTOX, l!f ov. 1S59. 

" To the Honorable Board of Aldermen of the City of 

Boston : 

''We, the undersigned, owners and occupants of 
lands and buildings abutting upon Washington Street, 
Cornhill and Tremont Street, do hereby respectfully 
remonstrate against the proposed extension of the 
track of the Metropolitan Railway through said streets, 
for the reason that we believe such extension would 
be unnecessary, inconvenient for the public and highly 
detrimental to the value of property situated as afore- 
said. 

(Signed) '' EDWARD E. SAULSBURY, 

By William Minot, Atiomey. 
CHARLES U. COTTING." 
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Now, he thought it was going to injure his real 
estate, and he objected. His real estate at that time, 
on Tremont Street, was taxed at $17,000; now, at 
$10,000. There is the '' detriment." That is what 
Mr. Cotting's judgment is good for. He has got 
two tracks in front of his building on Tremont 
Street, and it raised the value of it from $17,000 to 
$40,000; and he said to the Mayor and Board of 
Aldermen that it was going to injure his real estate! 
Then on Cornhill, — his property there was taxed, — 
there were fifteen stores on Cornhill ; they were taxed 
at $189,000. We cannot get at it quite as it is now, 
but we have found thirteen of those stores, and thir- 
teen of those fifteen stores are taxed at $227,000. 
There was another damage that was done to Mr. Cot- 
ting, by reason of the horse-cars, which he said would 
be detrimental to his real estate I Now, can you 
place dependence upon Mr. Cotting's judgment? Is 
it worth anything? He has tried it once, and failed 
utterly and signally, on precisely this same line of 
business. And, need I tell you, Mr. Chairman, of 
any other men, who, if a device is found by which 
we can deposit 20,000 passengers a day in the street 
where their stores are, will say that it is going to hurt 
them? If I have got anything to sell, do I want to 
keep people from knowing it? Do I want to cover 
it up? If I can get 20,000 people to come by my 
window where I exhibit goods for sale, is it not an 
advantage? Going to hurt me indeed! 

!Now I propose to read to you certain statements 
from the Boston press showing the opposition that 
was made to horse railroads, on the same ground, if 
you will bear with me ; I shall read only short extracts ; 
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they are short extracts from a great deal of matter 
tvhich I have here, which shows just what the talk 
was; and it was so wonderfully like the present talk 
that it really is amusing. For instance, here is an 
extract from an article published in one of the Boston 
daily papers : 

" Few persons, whose attention has not been par- 
ticularly called to the subject, are probably aware of 
the secret but active steps taken for the extension of 
railroads into the heart of the city. Four have al- 
ready made great progress toward the centre of 
population, passing in some cases through narrow 
streets, and producing the most serious evils. Some 
of these evils are the following : The space taken 
up by the tracks, which in some cases, is more than 
half of the street, is almost wholly lost for the pur- 
poses of a highway. 

^^ The idea that when the cars are not passing the 
street is left free as before for general circulation, is 
altogether unfounded I It would amount to little, if 
it were correct, for the cars for all practical purposes 
are continually passing. It is even held out as an in- 
ducement that on the Metropolitan (Roxbury) line 
they are to run every three minutes. In other words, 
these large vehicles, drawn with great momentum in 
iron ruts, from which they cannot turn out, are to 
rush through our narrow streets every three minutes, 
sweeping everything before them. 

^^ Of course no light vehicle, unable to stand the 
crash of a collision, will, unless compelled to do so, 
venture on their track, especially when it is consid- 
ered that this track is a steel trap set to catch the 
wheels and break the axles of all interlopers. Let 
all our fellow-citizens from the country, who drive 
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their own milk-carts, light wagons and vehicles of all 
kinds to market, relate their experience on this sub- 
ject, and, with all the pains taken to keep the report 
of accidents out of the newspapers, the amount of in- 
convenience and injury already suffered would be 
truly alarming. 

" It might have been hoped that the parties who, 
from motives of private interest, have taken the lead 
in these enterprises, would have been willing to wait 
a reasonable time in order to learn from experience 
what effect they are to have on the state of our 
streets, and the value of the property upon them. 
Such, however, is not the case. An application 
is before the City Government to exten.d the Metropol- 
itan (Roxbury) Railroad the whole length of Wash- 
ington Street, and through Cornhill and Court Street, 
and a bill is reported in the Senate to authorize the 
Middlesex Railroad to extend itself from Haymarket 
Square to the heart of the city. We should like to 
know what right the Metropolitan (Roxbury) and 
Middlesex Railroad Corporations have to cut up the 
streets of Boston, for the benefit mainly of the holders 
of real estate in Middlesex and Norfolk, and the citi- 
zens of those counties who do business in Boston ? " 

*^It may be too late to hope anything from the 
Legislature, but we trust the city government will 
pause in the ill-advised course which it has been pur- 
Buing. There is not a competent judge of real estate 
who will not certify that he considers nearly all the 
property in the streets of Boston, which have been 
cut up by these railroads, injured to the extent of 
twenty-five or thirty per cent." 

Now you have the real-estate experts here. They 



say this undertaking is going to injure them fifty per 
cent. A street railroad was going to injure them 
thirty per cent then, they said. Then again : — 

^^ Nearly every person with whom we have con- 
versed on the subject, not under the money influence 
of the brokers, who are getting up the Metropolitan 
Horse Railroad or hippodrome, is free to acknowledge 
the utter impractability of the scheme. 

^^ The idea that street railroads are to help settle 
the ' Neck Lands ' is too shallow to merit much con- 
sideration. That they will injure them there can be 
no doubt, as it is very certain that these ^ Metropol- 
itan Railroads ' (so called) will be extended to all the 
neighboring towns. Those who have so cunningly 
managed to get in the entering wedge of this scheme, 
nothwithstanding they profess such a disinterested 
love of our 'metropolis,' intend to carry out a plan 
for giving access from these towns to the centre of 
our city, aiding outside land speculators, and injuring 
the city lands, and of course the interests of our city 
generally. 

'^ The most superficial observer cannot but be aware 
that our streets are inadequate to accommodate pedes- 
trians and travellers, even when they are free from 
incumbrance. In every thoroughfare, at almost all 
hours of the day, business is very much impeded by 
the continual jam of wheel carriages. 

'^ It would be well, too, if the holders of real estate 
and the occupants of stores along Washington Street 
would contrast those streets in New York City 
through which rail cars pass, with other localities ; 
they would find that just in proportion to the incum- 
brance of the streets with rail cars, traffic has de- 
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parted and sought localities where no tracks were 
laid. Where trade was active before the cars com- 
menced rnnning, the traders evacuated their prem- 
ises when the cars were put on, and machinists and 
other artisans now occupy very many of the buildings 
along the route.'' 

Precisely the same language as is found in the tes- 
timony that is brought here, that the retail business 
is all going away and that nothing but a certain class 
of machinists and artisans can occupy these build- 
ings. That was what real-estate owners said about 
horse railroads. They come here and say it right 
over again about elevated railroads. 

Then we have the remonstrances; the remon- 
strants are ^ Henry Greenough, William Sohier,^' — 
the same gentlemen who are here to testify. ^^ Thomas 
Wigglesworth,'' the same estate represented here. 
^^Deming Jarves, William Cumston, and others own- 
ing land on Washington Street, valued by the assess- 
ors at $767,000, C. P. Curtis, T. B. Curtis, Thomas 
C. Amory, Francis Bacon, Peter T. Homer, P. T. 
Jackson, Charles Amory, Henry Wainwright, Na- 
thaniel Goddard, Albert Fearing, John T. tlurd, 
Moses Williams, George C. Ward, Seldon Crockett, 
Jeremiah Williams, Daniel E. Pratt, Alven Dexter,'' 
etc. These petitioners ^^ considered it a great public 
nuisance, a great injury to property for which the 
company pay no damages, and an unjust monopoly 
in favor of a few residents in Dorchester and Rox- 
bury, to the detriment of, and an infringement upon 
the rights of all other citizens of the Commonwealth, 
having occasion to use the streets of Boston for walk- 
ing or with vehicles. 
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Another is signed by ^ Leonard & Co., Paran Ste- 
vens, Brodhead & Co., Joseph Burnett, Doe, Isling- 
ton & Co., Stephen Smith, John Ware," and another 
by ^^ Peter C. Brooks, William Dehon, Josiah Bradlee, 
N. A. Thompson and others, owners of property, 
vahied at about $200,000, on Court and Tremont 
Streets," and so on. All these are the same class of 

• 

people, some the very same persons, representing the 
various estates that are represented before you now. 
All came in and said it was going to injure their 
property twenty-five or thirty per cent to have these 
horse railroads. Then here is another petition. 
This is the one that came from Brother Welch's 
office. 

Mr. Welch. — I don't want you to assert it unless 
you know it. I don't believe it came from my office, 
because I don't remember saying a word against 
horse railroads in my life. 

Mr. Child. — Brother Welch, or his partner, Mr. 
Sohier, dictated it, whether he wrote it or not. 

[Heads remonstrance to Board of Aldermen^ signed 
by John H. DiXy J. Huntington Wolcoit, Peter T. 
Homer arid others.^ 

To the Mayor and Aldermen of the City of Boston: — 

The subscribers, citizens of Boston, and owners of estates on 
Boylston Street, on which they have respectively, most of them, 
been residents for many years, herob}^ rospectfull}'- remonstrate and 
protest against the use of said street by the Metropolitan Railroad 
Company, as prayed for in their petition now before your honor- 
able body. 

And first, they stand upon their rights in said street as a com- 
mon public highway, to be forever improved as such without 
monopoly or any exclusive or peculiar or especial privileges to 
an}'. . . . And they know that the existence of the railroad, 
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and even the grant of the licerge to its existence, would depreciate 
still further the value of each and all said estates. They also 
know that while this consequence falls on citizens of Boston who 
pay their taxes here, one of the objects of the owners of horse 
railroads has been and now is to enhance the value of estates out 
ofthecitj', and another consequence has also followed, viz., the 
business of the citizens is interfered with, impeded and delayed, 
the expenses of the city much increased, the burdens of which fall 
exclusively on the owners of estates here, and for all this there is, 
in the opinion of your remonstrants, no remunerative considera- 
tion. 

The remonstrants would further present that their street, by its 
narrowness and short corners, is barely sufl3cient to accommodate 
the travel. ... In conclusion, 3'our remonstrants have failed 
to discern any good or useful object to an}^ portion ef the commu- 
nit}' in or out of the city in the contemplated license to use Boyl- 
ston Street as prayed for. The grant of such license to such u.«e, 
thereby to stay the application of others at some possible future 
time, being deemed no good reason why such license should be 
granted now. 

Boston, Nov. , 1859. 

Mr. Welch. — I never saw a word of it before. 

Mr. Child. — It sounded so much like some of 
your remarks that I thought you must have writ- 
ten it. 

Mr. Welch. — No, sir; think it is rather more in 
your style. 

Mr. Child. — Then another thing. This char- 
ter has been commented upon by various people, and 
what terrible grants are given in it. There was the 
same objection to the horse-railroad charters. Hei e 
It is: — 

'^ If the citizens of Boston generally had waked up 
as early as these remonstrants did, and had seen clearly 
the bearing of the important questions presented in 
this most extraordinary charter, I believe it would 
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never have been granted. I say extraordinary ^ for it 
is. It is believed to be the first charter of the kind 
ever granted in this world of onrs." 

This ^extraordinary charter" granted to the Metro- 
politan Railroad I Now, they call ours a ^^ unique" 
charter. Theirs was ^' extraordinary " and ours is 
^ unique " ; and there was never such a thing granted 
in the world before, and everything is going to ruin 
in consequence. 

Then again: — 

" It may not be within the recollection of many 
that when the petition for the Metropolitan Railroad 
from Roxbury was presented, it created a smile 
throughout the Legislature, and was regarded as a 
visionary scheme emanating from superficial and 
impulsive minds, who, in advance, figure to themselves 
imaginary notoriety and profits at the expense and 
certain and incalculable damage to the character and 
best interests of the city. Our narrow streets, so far 
as they were known to the members of the Legisla- 
ture," and here I call your attention particularly " (the 
unaccountable inattention and disgraceful neglect of 
duty by the Boston delegation in both branches can- 
not be forgotten, at the coming election, neither ought 
it to be forgiven) was supposed to be an insurmount- 
able objection to the consummation of the object." 

Now you can see the objection in the newspapers 
every day, and they seem to be written by the same 
persons, and the unaccountable performances of the 
Boston City Government are still the wonder and 
admiration of the Daily Transcript. 

^^ Why do the intelligent people of Boston endure 
the thought of such a manifest imposition ? Within 
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the central parts of a city so compact as our own, it 
is obvious that these tracks are totally useless to its 
citizens, and in many senses even mischievous. It is 
convenient to those who live in the neighboring towns 
and in the outskirts of Boston to be brought as near 
to their places of business, or to the points they desire 
to visit, as may be. We conceive that all the stopping- 
places of these cars should be kept as nearly at the out- 
skirts of the city as would be reasonably convenient 
for their ordinary passengers. A brief walk would 
be better for them ; and we do not desire to afford the 
comparatively few of our own people, who would take 
cars within the centre of the city instead of walking 
half a mile, the opportunity to do so at the expense 
of great public detriment and to the injury of their 
own health, which would be more promoted by mod- 
erate exercise." 

I suppose Col. Lee must have written this article. 

Mr. Welch. — No, some opponent to horse rail- 
roads. 

Mr. Child. — Well, the opposition to horse rail- 
roads seems to be the active element in this thing. 
I don't know how much the real-estate people had to 
do with it. 

Then, again, the remonstrances on Washington 
Street, one representing property valued at more 
than $4,000,000. 

Then, again " We present here the remonstrances 
of citizens at the South End. ' The latter is given, 
both from the highly respectable character of those 
who sign it, and because it is thought that this ques- 
tion ought by no means to be determined solely by 
the opinions of owners or occupants on the pro- 
posed route.' 
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^ We regret to know that the friends of the Metro- 
politan Horse Bail road are pushing their efforts to 
have its line extended through Washington Street, 
from Boylston Market, where it now turns off, up to 
State Street. There are so many objections to this 
plan, many of them valid and weighty ; the amount 
of property represented by those who oppose it is so 
large, their objections are so strenuous, so little is 
to be gained by the extension, in its best event, and 
so much may be endangered by it, that we cannot 
but wonder that the effort to lay a track and run 
cars through our great thoroughfare should find any 
supporters among the real friends to the road. The 
stongest objections have been made to this extension 
by the owners of property along its proposed line, — 
property amounting in value to $3,000,000 and over." 

There it is, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. It is 
the same thing precisely. You could not have it any 
more alike if these witnesses had undertaken to repeat 
it over again exactly. Precisely the same objection 
was made to horse railroads. Precisely the same dis- 
astrous results were prophecied, and the result has 
been precisely the opposite to what these men under- 
take to make you believe in this case. Now, then, 
are they false prophets or are they not ? Are you 
to rely upon their prophesies, or to take them for 
what they are worth ? Are you to remember that 
they are gentlemen, one of whom last year frankly 
said ** that owners of real estate were proverbially 
timid, and that they opposed almost every new means 
of transportation, and had always done so." So testi- 
fied Mr Xathaniel J. Bradlee, a man who is identified 
with the real-estate interests of the city of Boston, 
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and whose judgment is as good as that of any of the 
witnesses who have been here at this time. So that 
when these gentlemen come here and undertake to 
tell you that, they tell you that which you see, when 
they said it on another occasion, was exactly untrue. 
I was amused to see upon one of these remonstrances 
against having the horse-cars run, the name of a gen- 
tleman who at that time owned a corner estate on 
Washington Street, which was a very valuable estate, 
and he at that time was a client of Messrs. Sohier & 
Welch, and was letting his property for about ten or 
twelve thousand dollars. That property to-day, to 
my knowledge, lets for $45,000. When it was pro- 
posed, in 1859, to run that railroad through and by 
his store, the estate let for $12,000, and by reason of 
that, among other things, that property lets for 
$45,000. And that is what the prophecies of these 
men are worth I And that is the result that is 
brought about by depositing millions of people in 
the vicinity of the business and the stores of the city 
of Boston. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to say a few words in regard 
to the bill which has been oflfered, and then I will re- 
lieve you from any further listening to what has turned 
out to be a pretty long argument on my part. In the 
first place, I have already commented upon the fact 
that this structure is to be located where the Mayor 
and Aldermen may direct it. But there is one clause 
that seems to trouble very much the gentlemen in the 
opposition here, so much so that they have thought 
best to bring up Harvey Jewell as an expert, and A. 
S. Wheeler as an expert, I suppose, on law, to testify- 
in regard to the law. They have also commented 
upon it in their arguments. ]S"ow, that clause is this : 



^ And in all cases^ the use of the streets, avenues, 
places and lands designated by said respective boards 
of aldermen and selectmen, and the right of way 
through the same for the purpose of a railroad as 
herein authorized and provided, shall be considered 
and is hereby declared to be a public use, consistent 
with the uses for which the roads, streets, avenues 
and public places are publicly held." 

Now you are informed that that prevents any dam- 
ages from being recovered for the establishment of this 
railroad. Mr. Chairman, it does not prevent any 
damage being recovered; and Mr. Wheeler, you 
will remember, could not quite say so, and Mr. Jewell 
was unable to say so, and I think nobody will tell you 
so. It does not prevent any damages from being re- 
covered; it only so places it that this railroad shall 
occupy precisely the same position as every other rail- 
road, street or steam, that has been incorporated; and 
that is the object of that clause. But they desire 
(and that is the whole of this matter) to have you 
put into this bill, if you grant us a bill, an amend- 
ment by which there shall be a new law created to 
apply to this road, which applies to no other similar 
corporation in this Commonwealth. That is the point 
of that objection. They propose and say that we 
shall be compelled to pay all damage, whether it is 
legal or whether it is not. 

Kow we are ready to submit to the laws of this 
Commonwealth, as they have been enacted by the 
Legislature* and expounded by the courts for years 
and years. But we do not propose to have ingrafted 
upon this charter which is to be granted to us a new 
rule of law and a new class of cases, which have 
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never been known anywhere throughout the whole 
length and breadth of the civilized world. They propose 
that we shall pay damage if we make a noise. They 
propose that we shall pay damage if we make a smoke, 
They propose that we shall pay damage if we cast a 
shadow. Now, if you pass a law that any man whose 
feelings are hurt by the noise of a passing train can 
bring a suit against us, I think there would be a large 
class of persons that would go into a new class of 
business. ^KTobody can know whether a noise will 
make your head ache or not, Mr. Chairman. But you 
can testify that it does in a case in Court, and if you 
could sue a railroad and ask for damages because 
they made a noise that made your head ache, do you 
think a railroad could run a train anywhere in this 
Commonwealth? If you could call upon a corpora- 
tion to pay damages whenever their posts cast a 
shadow, do you think any corporation could exist 
under any circumstances? If it is called upon to 
pay imaginary damages, can any railroad exist? 
Why, Mr. Chairman, suppose you should grant this 
charter, and suppose you should say, as somebody 
has asked you to say, ^^ You may have this charter 
with this proviso: that before you build your road 
you shall pay for all the damages on the route.'^ 

And suppose they get Mr. Hills and Col. Lee to 
come here and testify that we are going to damage 
Washington Street ten millions of dollars ; why, how 
delighted they would be to have an amendment of 
that sort on the bill. You might as well have had it 
read that this Act should never take effect at all. 
And that is what they put it there for, and what they 
offer it for. We are ready to go to the courts and 
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take our chances. We are ready to go to the courts 
and bear the burdens that any other railroad has to 
bear, and no more ; and we know of no reason why 
we should be singled out to bear greater burdens than 
any other corporation that ever asked for a charter 
before this Legislature; and we do not propose to 
assent to any such amendment; because such amend- 
ment is for only one purpose, which purpose you are 
very familar with. It merely is to kill the bill. 

The Act we have asked for is nothing " extraordi- 
nary '' — nothing " unique " — nothing outside of the 
law — nothing different from any other charters ; and 
the only thing is whether or not there is an exigency, 
whether the public convenience requires this thing. As 
I said in the beginning, the fact that these gentlemen 
have asked for this — are ready to put their money 
into it and build it at such cost as it must be built at, 
— shows, it seems to me, — they being those who have 
investigated it thoroughly, — that there is a public de- 
mand for it. Upon that demand they propose to put 
out their money and to reap their profit. And if there 
is a public demand, then unless there is some good and 
well-founded reason to the contrary, this Legislature 
ought to grant it. And especially ought they to grant 
this bill, because the only thing we ask for is to have an 
opportunity to go to the local authorities appointed by 
the people to look after precisely these things, and see 
whether we can agree with them and build a road that 
shall be an advantage to the public and profitable to 
us. That is all we ask, and that, certainly, it would 
seem as though the Legislature ought not to hesitate 
to grant. 

And what objections are there to it? Why, the city 
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of Boston comes up here and objects ; and it seems to 
me that when they come up here and object, they put 
themselves, as it were, under guardianship. They 
undertake to say, ^^ Don't trust us, — don't trust us, 
don't let this thing come to us, because we are afraid 
of ourselves ! " But it is not that at all. It is be- 
cause the Board of Aldermen who passed these votes 
were afraid to trust the people, because they know 
the people want this thing; and if they can be made 
responsible, whether they will give it or not, then 
the people can hold them accountable, and they can- 
not in any other way. 

So that we ask you to grant this charter. And we 
claim that there is no substantial objection shown to 
it. The only objection has been the inevitable, ever- 
lasting prophecy of the real-estate holder, who is 
always wrong, and always will be, — every time. 
When he is in a state of comfortable security as to 
his own property, he don't want to move anywhere, 
neither does he want anything done. He is the man 
that would abolish the Legislature, or not have them 
meet oftener than once in ten years. He is the man 
who writes articles to the Transcript about the ^Tad- 
dock elms," — about everything, anything, nothing ; 
wants to abolish Congress; wants to abolish every- 
thing ; wants ^^ to be let alone " ; don't want a law 
passed; don't want anything done; wants to sit down 
quietly and have you and I and others pay him his 
rent promptly every quarter, and raise it about fifteen 
per cent every other year, and let him alone. 

IS'ow, sir, I ask you if any such guesses, any such 
prophecies as these are to be regarded, especially 
when tried by the experience of the past, and found, 
on eveiy occasion, to be false in every particular. 
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Therefore we claim that we should be allowed to 
go to these local authorities and present our case, and 
agree with them if possible ; and that there has been 
nothing shown here, or anywhere, — nothing actually 
and definitely shown — ,why this petition should not 
be granted ; but that the contrary has appeared, — 
that we have shown you by the experience of people 
where these railroads have been built, that they are 
roads that benefit rather than injure real estate. We 
have shown you where they have run in New York 
City. We have brought men here who knew all 
about them, and who have told you from the begin- 
ning to the end, and have discovered no such ruin 
or devastation as is prophesied here. Therefore, 
we believe — (the prophecies of these men having 
failed once when they prophesied in regard to horse 
railroads, they being contradicted by the experience 
of owners of real estate in If ew York City, we asking 
you only for the privilege of leaving it to the local 
governments, to see if we can agree upon what and 
where and what sort of a railroad structure shall be 
erected) — we believe that we ask nothing enormous, 
that when you grant it, you grant nothing but what is 
granted every day, and grant that which no man 
would hesitate for an instant to grant, were it not for 
the protests of men who know nothing about it, and 
the prophecies of men who have been proved to be 
false prophets. 
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ELEVATED RAILWAYS. 



Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: — 

Two bills are before you, each of which proposes to deal 
with the Rapid Transit problem for the city of Boston, by 
authorizing Steam Railways to be run in the streets of the 
city, upon viaducts supported upon posts or arcades placed 
in the streets. 

Each of these bills proposes that the Legislature shall 
declare that this use of the street does not impose a new 
servitude upon the soil of the highway. 

Each bill demands the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain for compulsory purchase of property. 

Each bill gives rights in the streets which cannot, after 
they are once granted and exercised, be revoked or con- 
trolled by the local authorities. 

Each bill fails to provide in terms for a sufficient investiga- 
tion of the plans, routes, and equipment of these companies. 

Both bills, to be sure, provide that the plans, etc., shall be 
submitted to and approved by the Board of Aldermen. But 
this is hardly that reference to experts for solution of an 
untried engineering question which the importance of it 
demands! 

And, of the two bills, the Powers bill so hampers the 
solution of the question by fixing a maximum weight of 
motor at fifteen thousand pounds as to practically insure 
for Boston a repetition of the New York experience of early 
failure. 

Recall the evidence given about the rules under which the 



New York structures were proportioned. There is no word 
about maximum weight of motor. 

What was fixed in New York was the capacity of the 
girder, sufficient, with a factor of safety of six, to sustain a 
rolling weight of twelve or fifteen hundred pounds to the 
lineal foot, with a deflection of one-fifteen hundredth only of 
the length of the girder. 

And Gen. Wilson has told you that it was originally in- 
tended to use twelve-ton engines in New York, and the 
structures were designed for them with a high factor of 
safety. 

For the probable necessary moment of strain of the style 
of seven and one-half ton locomotive requisite for Boston, 
Gen. Wilson and Mr. Shreve thought the present New York 
structures none too heavy for safety. It does not follow 
then, by any means, that the provision of the Powers bill, 
about a fifteen thousand pound motor, will necessarily 
lighten the structure, save at the expense of safety. 

The strain of tension or compression was to be not over 
nine thousand pounds to the square inch, the shearing 
strain not over seventy-five hundred pounds to the square 
inch. The ultimate tensile strength of rivets was to be sixty 
thousand pounds to the square inch. The columns were to 
be proportioned in height and cross-section by Gordon's 
formula, with a factor of safety of five. The maximum 
weight to the square foot of foundations was to be two 
thousand pounds. 

These were sensible regulations, and secured safety. 

Contrast the proposition about weight of motor with these. 

On a five-foot wheel-base, the twenty-two-ton locomotive 
of the Metropolitan Railroad concentrates thirty-four thou- 
sand pounds on the four drivers, — eighty-six hundred pounds 
on each driver, or eighteen hundred pounds to the lineal foot 
of track. 

With the same wheel-base, the eighteen-ton locomotive of 
the New York Railroad concentrates thirty thousand pounds 
on the four drivers, — seventy-five hundred pounds on each 
driver, or fifteen hundred pounds to the lineal foot. 



Now a five-foot wheel-base bogy engine cannot be used 
on Boston curves. A four-foot wheel-base would reduce the 
size of drivers to forty-two inches, and thus require too high 
a piston speed for either economy or efficiency. For short 
curves. and reasonable speed, tank engines of the shunting 
pattern, with single four-foot drivers and a pair of leading 
wheels, would be requisite, with four-fifths of the weight at 
least on the drivers. Such a motor as this, weighing seven 
and one-half tons, — fifteen thousand pounds, — would give 
as great a moment of strain, six thousand pounds on each 
driver, as a twelve-ton engine of the New York pattern. 

If this provision is an intentional delusion, the framers of 
it should be frowned on. If it is the result of ignorance, 
the men who are so deluded as to stray into this blind alley 
are not to be trusted. 

Where one bill gives the corporators the whole field of 
engineering to reap success from, and the other confines the 
field to be exploited to that part which has already been 
demonstrated to be barren, no judicious man can doubt that, 
if so reckless a thing is to be done as to leave this matter 
to these corporators without carefully devised provision for 
safety and success, the chances for the public are better in 
the hands of men who have sense enough to ask to be 
allowed to gather fjrom the whole field than from the unpro- 
ductive part of it only. 

Nay, more. The fact that the promoters of the Powers 
bill have failed to learn the lesson of the necessary condi- 
tions of success from experience, but have limited their 
engineering field to the part from which experience has 
demonstrated that success is unprocurable, proves in itself 
that the public safety oug-ht not in any event to be trusted in 
their hands. 

The frame of their bill excludes, on grounds of public 
safety, not only their project from favor, but their entire 
body of associates, by vijrtue of their inherent incapacity to 
understand and cope with the problem, from the legislative 
confidence and trust implied by a grant of a charter. 

The provisions of the bill are incompetent for the work to 
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be done; and the stupidity of the men who framed and advo- 
cated them, shown by the fact of framing and advocacy, 
excludes those men from legislative confidence in this 
regard. 

If success is possible with either of these sets of cor- 
porators or with either bill, it is on the face of the papers, 
in view of the state of the art, with Whittier and Fowler, and 
not with Powers and Child. 

Look at the engineering witnesses introduced. Mr. Whit- 
tier gives us the engineer of the Rapid Transit Commission, 
the designer of the Metropolitan Roadway, the treasurer of the 
New York Elevated Road, — for part of his testimony relat- 
ing to distances and receipts has a direct engineering bear- 
ing, — and this evidence is science, knowledge, the views of 
trained and experienced men. Mr. Powers, on the other 
hand, introduces Hannah and Appleton, — Hannah, who con- 
demns the New York structures as too heavy for their work, 
without ever having built a bridge, or furnished the iron for 
an iron bridge, or calculated or learned to calculate strains 
and resistances ; and who says that because a six-foot deep 
plate-iron girder of unknown thickness, with cross-trussing 
and eighteen-inch flanges, can carry a freight train, a three- 
foot plate girder, of the least thickness known to the arts, 
and without cross-trussing, can carry a passenger train. The 
strength of girders is as the square of their depth and 
directly as their thickness. If the Pittsburg girder is six 
feet deep, it is four times as strong as a three-foot girder of 
the same thickness. If it is one-half inch thick, it is twice 
as strong besides as if only one-quarter. 

The cross-trussing combined with. the use of the upper 
chord increases the strength, so that it is fair to say that the 
Hannah girder is, at the outside, only one-twelfth as strong 
as his standard at Pittsburg. 

Having saved metal at the expense of safety in the girder, 
Mr. Hannah proceeds to adopt a construction of posts which 
requires for the same strength far more iron, — half more is 
the least it is put. And this man they put their faith in ! 
This plan they ask the Committee to put faith in ! Untried, 



denounced by Mr. Shreve as not feasible, urged by their 
witness with a bland incapacity and a stolid foolishness 
that would be amusing, were it not pitiful to think that the 
men who put on this witness are, here to ask to jeopardize 
the life and limb of our citizens upon such a dangerous 
rattle-trap ! 

As to the chimerical scheme put out in the supplemental 
paper, filed by Mr. Hannah, on which he dared not be cross- 
examined, the Committee will probably, if they care to 
examine it, see that the safety and sufficiency of the scheme 
are contradicted by all the engineering evidence, and, if they 
choose to compare structures with the proposal, may look at 
the roof-trussing of the Providence Railroad Station,' re- 
quired to be about half as strong as an elevated railroad 
structure, the strains in the one being dead weight, and in 
the other rolling strains ; and by taking out the quantities of 
iron, and examining the thicknesses and proportions, they 
will se^ that the sustaining power of that roof-trussing, with 
its arches twenty feet apart, is far greater than Hannah's 
proposed posts, fifty feet apart, and girders fifty feet long, 
of single quarter-inch plates. 

Look now at Mr. Appleton. He says that he thinks his 
opinion that the New York structures are too heavy should 
be taken instead of that of Wilson, Shreve, Sweet, Wight- 
man, and Herschel, that they are too light, although three of 
these are men who have studied the designs, proportions, 
and quantities of the structures, the disposition of material, 
and have made the calculations about them, while his 
opinion was formed from a glance so casual that he did 
not notice the reinforcement which has been going on for 
months by bolting on channel bars in the very streets where 
he made his observations, and in spite of the fact that the 
structures are being reinforced. 

Dare you, as careful legislators, trust men who have no 
more conception of the conditions of this problem than to 
put before you these ill-considered crudities as a way of 
solving this problem ? 

Would not the public have a right to say of every member 



of the Committee who trusted in these men that he was 
faithless, careless, reckless, and that he had trifled with the 
lives and bodily integrity of the people who were to travel on 
this sort of road ? 

Would any man of common sense who indorsed the 
Hannah scheme, or favored the chartering of men who did 
indorse it, expect ever to get an iron-work contract from any 
intelligent engineer ? Would it not forever classify any iron 
worker who indorsed such a plan as an imbecile in his pro- 
fession ? 

I have a right to say these things to this Committee, for 
one, at least, among you is acquainted with the uses, prop- 
erties, strength, and manner of disposing iron to withstand 
strains and shocks ; and, while I must be careful to keep 
within bounds when I speak of the visions of Hannah, as 
I have done, I know that, when I appeal to Mr. Carberry to 
say to the Committee that the contribution of Hannah to 
the engineering solution of this problem is silly and danger- 
ous, his professional skill and professional integrity will not 
allow him to do less, with any due regard to his reputation 
as a skilled master of iron. 

But this vision of Hannah is Mr. Powers* solution of the 
problem of change of structure, and it is his only solution. 

Give him his bill, and you give the indorsement of this 
Committee, of every member of it that favors the Powers 
bill, to the elegance, safety, and security of Hannah's vision. 

With that as a consequence, logical and inevitable, is any 
one of this Committee prepared to risk either professional 
reputation or fame of common sense by favoring the charter 
of Powers and others ? 

We come now to the general question of the necessities 
of any bill, — necessities in the intefest of the public who 
travel and of the public who are to be travelled past ; engi- 
neering necessities for efficiency, safety, and limited injury 
to property.. 

It is agreed by all the skilled engineers that the rapid 
transit roads in New York, with their eighteen and twenty- 
two-ton bogy locomotives, with their wide but light cars. 



with their structures built for a wheel-base of five feet, with 
their maximum strains of fifteen hundred and eighteen hun- 
dred pounds of rolling weight to lineal foot, with their min- 
imum radius of ninety feet, with their floor system of close 
sleepers of wood and wooden stringers, or safety beams, 
solve the New York problem safely, efficiently, and well. 

It is also agreed by the engineers that in Boston the 
ninety-foot radius is too large for a minimum, 'the floor 
system obstructs too much light, and that a change in the 
radius means a shortening of the wheel-base, or change in 
the type of locomotive, an enhancement of the strain per 
lineal foot, and a relative increase in the proportions of the 
permanent way. 

It is also proved that the proposed abolition or change of 
the floor system involves enhanced danger in case of derail- 
ment, so that a modification in any detail of the New York 
structures propagates itself all through the structure and 
rolling stock, and their functions, ability, and efficiency. 

Are you prepared to say that anybody ought to be allowed 
to solve these questions experimentally or by guess, and 
uncontrolled by a scientific and practical supervision ? 

What a perfunctory thing the submission of plans to a 
Board of Aldermen would be, with not an engineer among 
them ! 

The Aldermen have their legitimate function in this 
matter, — to grant or refuse locations as in case of a street 
railway in the streets, to determine the route when not in 
the streets, as is customary in case of steam railroads ; but 
among those legitimate functions is not that of determining 
the tensile or crushing strength of iron, or its disposition to 
resist loads, or its modulus of elasticity or fragility ; and to 
leave this question to them is to leave it to a tribunal not 
inherently competent to deal with it, and which must deal 
with it either at first instance ignorantly, or, if wisely dealing 
with it, dealing with it by deputy and at second-hand. 

It is no disparagement to the Board of Aldermen to say 
that, before any rapid transit company should be allowed to 
experiment on an untried plan in the streets of Boston, the 
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practical efficiency of their plans should be indorsed by the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners and the City Engineer. 

It is no disparagement either to say that, before any 
rapid transit route should be laid out in the streets of Boston, 
the propriety of that route should be ascertained by the 
Board of Railroad Commissioners and the Chief of the 
Street Commissioners. 

There are, in and around Boston, nine radiating steam 
railroads and their branches. Do not these furnish in some 
degree facilities whereby, by building some new branches, 
either in or out of the highways or both, some part of the 
benefit of rapid transit can be got at less expense, and with 
less injury than otherwise.? Can you fully determine the 
details of an answer to that question ? Can the Board of 
Aldermen? But the suggested tribunal can determine it 
during the next year, if it is made their duty. 

Nothing less than such an investigation as this can give 
an assurance of a safe answer to this problem of modification 
of the New York method. 

It is nothing novel we ask. 

In New York, the great rapid transit routes have arisen 
out of the Rapid Transit Act of 1875. By that Act, fifty or 
more tax-payers may petition the supervisors of a county or 
the mayor of a city for a rapid transit charter. The mayor 
then appoints five commissioners, who investigate the subject 
fully, prescribe the routes, criticise and investigate the pro- 
posed plans of structure and rolling stock, prescribe regula- 
tions for securing safety, security, and efficiency, and prac- 
tically settle a scheme for the enterprise. 

This scheme is then referred to the property owners along 
the routes. If a majority assent to it, the petitioners can 
put in their money, and go on with their work. If a major- 
ity do not assent, the enterprise must stop, unless a commis- 
sion appointed by the General Term (three judges) of the 
Supreme Court find, and the finding is approved by the 
General Term, that the necessity for the thing in the way 
proposed is so paramount that the assent of the majority of 
the abutting property owners ought to be dispensed with. 
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We ask the same investigation to be had as is made in 
New York by the Mayor's Commission, the tribunal in this 
case being the Railroad Commissioners, with special scien- 
tific men, the City Engineer, and the first Street Commis- 
sioner added. 

We ask next that the question of necessity for any given 
locality be intrusted, as in case of street railways, to the 
aldermen. 

Is it not reasonable, under the circumstances, to do this ? 

Can you put a less safeguard than in New York around 
this matter .'* 

Will you not, in this case of less necessity, give this much 
of protection to the prospective passengers, to the present 
property holders, to the users of the highways, to the civic 
corporation, which the New York law threw around the far 
greater necessity of the commercial metropolis .'* 

This is a question of life and safety to travellers, and you 
cannot neglect the precautions which experience has shown 
to be needful heretofore to determine the efficiency and 
safety of proposed forms of road and rolling stock. You 
would fail in your duty to the public, if you yielded to the 
ambitious sentimentalism that Boston ought to have every- 
thing that is gibing in New York, without any safeguards. 

Why, these promoters are like that colonel of 1862 who, 
when he heard that the Tammany regiment was to have fifty 
men baptized the next Sunday, ordered a detail of one hun- 
dred men from his regiment to be baptized the same day, 
declaring he would not have the Tammany regiment ahead 
of his in anything. 

Gen. Wilson told you that an elevated railroad was the 
last and worst resort for rapid transit. 

You have also been told that there are some facilities for 
rapid transit which may, in part, dispense with the use of 
this last and worst resort. Will you forbid their trial, as 
you are practically asked to do by each of these bills ? 

Will you not rather force an investigation of these ways 
and means before committing this great trust to any one ? 

As was said by Mr. Jewell, these bills change the law that 
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* 

Steam railrcjads in the streets create a new servitude on the 
soil of the highway ; and that matter ought to be very care- 
fully considered before any such radical change as that is 
made in the law. It is also clear that, whatever tenure such 
a structure should have of the public streets it uses, that 
tenure ought to be no higher, no better, no more capable of 
adverse use than that of the street railways. 

The Board of Aldermen should not be ousted of any part 
of their jurisdiction over the highways by any such grant 
as this. If public opinion favors the enterprise, the tenure 
by sufferance is sufficient ; if the enterprise fails to meet 
public favor, the Aldermen should be allowed to abate a 
nuisance. 

These things, I think, have been demonstrated in this 
hearing : that you have here a problem which the mechan- 
ical means and engineering appliances used in New York 
are incapable of solving; that no satisfactory modification 
of these means and appliances have been suggested, which 
would authorize the Committee to grant a charter to any 
one ; that the method attempted in the Powers charter and 
by the Powers evidence of solving the Boston problem is 
so transparently futile and absurd that it would bring the 
Committee and the Legislature into contempt and derision 
to adopt the measures or intrust the business to the men 
named in their bill ; that no elevated road should be author- 
ized until further knowledge has been acquired on the sub- 
ject. And, from all these considerations, we believe it to be 
the duty of the Committee to end this matter by a report,— 

Leave to withdraw. > 

Here I might well pause, were it not for the fact that 
one branch of the question of necessity is an engineering 
question. 

Of course it cannot be assumed that there is any necessity 
for a rapid transit route, unless the traffic on the road should 
pay operating expenses, a fair interest not only on the cost 
of construction and equipment, but also on the value of 
property destroyed or taken, and on the value of the deteri- 
oration of property caused by the construction of the road, 
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and directly traceable to this cause, as well. For, in case 
less than the indicated return should come in, the harm 
would be more than the good; and there can never be a 
necessity in any sense for an enterprise that does more harm 
than good ; or for an enterprise that cannot pay its bills for 
injury, as well as its bills for construction, or for a project 
which subsists on forced loans and impressed property and 
pays no compensation for the use of the loan or property. 

Unless an elevated railroad can pay such an interest as 
this, it is no more necessary for the city of Boston than the 
robber Colonel Canales was necessary to the Republic of 
Mexico. 

The cost of a rapid transit route from Grove Hall to 
Haymarket Square and from Jamaica Plain to Haymarket 
Square, double tracked and fully equipped, would be, without 
counting damages, at least ^^2,500,000, and would require at 
the rate of steam roads to earn over ;j!400,ooo to pay ten per 
cent, on its cost over expenses, repairs, etc. ;j!400,ooo repre- 
sents at least eight million of passengers, or over twenty 
thousand a day. 

The distance is four miles by each route. 

At sixteen miles an hour, the New York speed, the run- 
ning time would be fifteen minutes. 

It would take the same time as now to enter and leave 
cars. It would take a little longer to go to and from the 
cars, because they could be taken only at the nearest 
station, and at that, too, up a pair of stairs. The average 
saving of time would be not over ten minutes over a car 
run as frequently by horses. If run less frequently, the 
saving of time would be less. 

A train of two cars, carrying an average of forty passen- 
gers a car, could carry them all in one hundred and twenty- 
five round trips ; or, in other words, there would be usually 
from five to ten minutes between the trips. 

The trips would thus be less frequent than the horse-car 
trips now, which would reduce the saving of time to nothing 
over horse-cars, and so would give no advantage to passen- 
gers, and consequently no special patronage to the concern. 
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And this is New York experience : — 

An elevated road three miles long, extending from Battery 
Place to 31st Street, carried never over one thousand passen- 
gers a day. 

When four and three-fourths miles long, extending up to 
42d Street, it carried two thousand passengers a day. 

When five miles long, extending to sgth Street, the in- 
crease went up to fourteen thousand passengers. 

A length of five and one-third miles to South Ferry, 
around the water front, and up to 59th Street, carried the 
service up to fifteen or sixteen thousand passengers; and 
the addition of four more miles on the east side, in the 
thickly settled part and business part of the city, carried the 
number up to forty or fifty thousand a day. 

The extension to 67th Street, half a mile, gave an aggre- 
gate of fifty-two to fifty-three thousand passengers. 

The extension to 129th Street, three miles farther, gave 
an average of eighty to eighty-five thousand a day, at times 
reaching one hundred thousand.* 

Now the compactness of New York below 59th Street is 
like the compactness of Boston from Northampton Street to 
Charles River, between Columbus Avenue and Harrison 
Avenue ; and this distance, in a similar part of New York, 
gave less than one thousand passengers a day. 

Is there the least probability that the territory from 
Northampton Street to Dorchester or Jamaica Plain, be- 
tween the two mile-circle and the four-mile circle, will yield, 
sparsely settled as it is, more than the five and one-third mile 
route in New York from South Ferry to Sgth Street, or that 
two routes, one from Jamaica Plain and one from Dorchester, 

* In Sweet's Reportf page 12, is given the reoort of the New York Elevated for a series of 
years, from 1872 to 1879: — 

In 1872, it made $500 on an investment of $375,000. In 1873, it made $3,000 on an investment 
o $845,000. In 1874, on an investment of over $900,000, it made less than $600. In 1875, <>° 
an investment of $1,500,000. it made less than $5,000 In 1876, on an investment of over $1,850,- 
000, it made $14,000. In 1877, on an investment of $2,800,000, it made only $15,000 above the 
interest account. In 1878, on an investment of about $8,ooj,ooo, it made nearly $50,000 over the 
interest account. The surplus earnings never reached $5,000, so long as the road was less than 
four miles long. Under five mile?, it earned less than one-half per cent. At eleven miles, it 
earned the interest on debt, and one and two-thirds per cent, on stock. In 1879, with an invest- 
ment of $15,000,000, it earned about ten per cent, on its stock. 
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would yield near as much as the east side route from 426. 
Street down town, and the west side from 59th Street or 
even half as much ? Yet these routes did not earn so much 
as one per cent, a year. 

Now the four and one-half mile circle from City Hill in 
Boston includes as much territory as the nine-mile line 
from City Hall in New York ; and there are only a fourth as 
many inhabitants. Business is scattered in New York. It 
is concentrated in Boston. 

The horse-cars here run at six and eight miles an hour. 
The steam-cars serve the suburbs to a distance out of from 
two to ten miles, and give very ample accommodations. 

It would be more convenient for our friend from Maiden 
to have a train every ten minutes, but where would he get 
his passengers ? 

Somerville people would doubtless like more trains, but 
there is not enough demand yet for them to call on the 
Railroad Commissioners to investigate their deficiencies of 
train service. 

The lack of steam-car accommodation around Boston for 
the travel is not yet so crying an evil as to be investigated 
by the Railroad Commissioners on any road. 

For this population, we are doing very well now in the 
way of transportation. 

The New York experience does not show that, within the 
distances asked, elevated railroads met any exigency; and 
surely the sparsely populated outskirts of Boston present no 
analogy to the thickly clustered brick blocks and tenements 
and French flats of New York, veritable hives of population. 

Yet this teeming population of the metropolis did not 
fill the cars on elevated roads within the Boston distances. 
Can a sparser one do it here ? 

This, then, is the engineering answer to the question of 
public necessity. There is none, and this also dictates .the 
report, — 

Leave to withdraw. 

No public necessity shown, even for the travelling public ; 
the only probable result being to shift a part of the values of 
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urban and business property to suburban and dwelling-house 
property, and to destroy another portion of the value of the 
business property ; a sure inconvenience to business ; en- 
hanced dangers from fires, both by making a new and con- 
tinuous origin of conflagration along the lines of streets to 
be used, and by introducing a serious impediment to the 
suppression of fires when they occur ; the problems of con- 
struction, so far as this locality is concerned, unsolved ; and 
the solved problems of construction demonstrated to be 
inapplicable to our situation; — what is there left of these 
petitions but a request for a grant, without present or pro- 
spective consideration to the public or to individuals, which 
shall be in the nature of an arbitrarily acquired easement on 
every price of real property in the tity ? 

When a Massachusetts legislature scents blackmail, it is 
apt, instead of granting power to levy it, to investigate, with 
the intention of preventing the offence and punishing the 
offender. 

The action which we deem the Committee will adopt is 
milder than this. It is to grant the petitioners leave to 
withdraw. 
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